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POETRY. 
FAITH. 
BY ZADEL B. BUDDINGTON. 


What shalt thon sing. O Soul, gifted with song, 
To whom therefore the Pain and Joy belong? 
Sit with thine ear to that great world of sound 
That rolls between the silences profound. 

Thon hearest Science, crying loud and far, 

‘I find the deepest pearl; on farthest star 

[lay my certain finger; all is mine; 

I am the Trne, the Only, the Divine.” 

Reagon, born blind, doth (sitting unaware 
Upon the “mountain's secret top’’) declare, 
“That which I see I know, and that alone; 
There is no hidden sermon in the stone.” 
While Faith, deep-eyed as Love, with noiseless key 
Opens the ansaspected heaven to thee. 
—Harper's. 
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RAPIDS. 
ws. &.” 


This ia the moment of true grandeur. Here 
The great strife’s center lies. Kach drop a fate 
Which wrestles with each drop and hurls a weight 
Upgathered from eternity. The seer 

By these his awe-strock vigils keeps. The mere 
Inertia of the final plange, where wait 

The noisy, common crowd, intent, elate, 

Ia meaningless unto his vision clear. 

Men lost in rapids swim with giant's etrength, 
Yet every year some sink in sight of shore. 

I fancy that to them there came at length 

A moment, when as blinding waters bore 

Them past the brink, they felt the ended strife 
To be the first foretaste of heaven's life! 
—Christian Union. 














THE GOSPEL OF DESPAIR. 


A letter to the New York Nation of Oct. 
17 1878, called ‘‘Americans Abroad” gives 
a point of view so well worth attention that 
{ will ask to have it reprinted in the Wo- 
MAN’s JOURNAL, at the close of this article. 
Whether it is a note of defiance from some 
triumphant man of the people or a lament 
from the so-called ‘‘better-class,” it equally 
bears on some matters lately discussed in 
these columns. 

It holds up anew for reproof that long- 
suffcring creature, the ‘‘American traveller,” 
for whom I must again raise a modest voice 
of defence. So far as I have seen, the mass 
of these travellers gaze at the treasures of 
Europe with wonder—as they and every- 
body ought to gaze—but with an admiring 
enthusiasm which is the very antipodes of 
“contempt.” They may think, as some 
highly-cultivated men have said,—Horace 
Mann and Theodore Parker, for instance— 
that the useful arts, in almost all European 
exhibitions, are too much subordinated to 
the ‘‘fine arts.” Such a thought must come 
~ver many, I should think, on comparing 
the magnificent ‘‘Machinery Hall” of the 
Philadelphia Centennial Exposition, with 
the way in which much machinery is ban- 
ished into sheds and put away in corners in 
the Exposition at Paris. But who that saw 
the thronging crowds in the hall devoted to 
art, at Philadelphia, can doubt that the 
mass of American people yearn after art, 
seek it, welcome it, and regard it with long- 
ing, not ‘“‘contempt.” The support of art- 
education in our schools comes largely from 
what are sometimes too exclusively called 
the ‘*workiag-classes.” I was a member, a 
few years since, of a school committee in 
which was brought forward the proposal to 
employ a trained teacher of drawing at a 
salary of $1000; and the main supporters of 
she proposition were the only two mechan- 
ics on the board. Both of them rested their 
‘ction on the ground that the development 


of invention in this country was already 
provided for, and that we needed in all di- 
rections the education of taste. What more 
could ‘‘culture” have said? 

Again, it will be noticed that by a better 

class the writer apparently means simply a 
“rich and fashionable class.” Of these he 
says and says truly that they are not lead- 
ers. It is common to hear men of this class 
boast that they never vote. They play 
cards, polo, billiards; they drive four-in 
hand; but they do not care for politics. 
But this class comprises an excessively lim- 
ited circle; and the corresponding class ex- 
ercises almost as little real influence in Eng- 
land and France as does this class here. It 
is a curious fact moreover that it here seeks 
the leadership even of its amusements in the 
more energetic bands which also conduct that 
New York journal which claims most to ‘‘di- 
rect the march of events” —the Herald. And, 
at most, the condition of things which thie 
writer describes is true of New York and 
its summer reflection, Newport. Every- 
where else, North or South, East and West, 
the ‘‘better class” means mainly the educat- 
ed and intellectual class. That they do 
take a part and a successful part, even in 
politics, is shown by the fact that the great 
majority of our members of Congress be- 
long to the legal profession, which is on 
the whole the best educated profession in 
the nation, The educated men of America 
have, so far as I can see, absolutely nothing 
of which to complain in their social or po- 
litical position in America. Their codpera- 
tion and even their leadership are almost 
always welcomed; if they do not choose to 
give it; if they are anywhere too timid or 
fastidious to take an active part in public 
affairs, the fault is their own. 

What makes it more clear that this writer 
does not aim to describe the intellectual 
‘*better-class” but merely the fashionable 
class, is the fact that he describes its mem- 
bers as so differing ‘from the mass of their 
countrymen in their habits, feelings and 
ideas that they are in a certain sense aliens, 
a kind of European provincials, living here 
but with no roots in tke soil.” That there 
is such a class is too true, but it is not the 
educated class; it is the class of rich unedu- 
cated; a class which has doubtless forfeited 
most of its intluence, and deservedly; a 
class for which this nation has really no 
place, and for which it had no more place 
in the days of John Adams than now. 
Even for Americans of this description 
some temporary use was found during the 
war, when their natural instincts of man- 
hood often proved still sufficient to call 
them home. But their natural Aaditat is 
Paris, where they do us, on the whole, 
more discredit than all the people in brown- 
linen dusters who ever drifted through the 
galleries of the Louvre. 

Yet if even this class can bring home any 
good example of social polish, any training 
in art or household decoration, it is sure to 
be observed, imitated, spread through the 
community; so that those graces of life 
which at first ministered only to wasted 
lives may afford added beauty to worthy 
ones, at last. ‘Thus even the fop and the 
coquette answer some purpose; their gar- 
ments or their gait may be worth imitating, 
if their manners and morals are not. For 
one, I can truly say that time brings to me 
no diminution of confidence in the Ameri- 
can people as a whole; their average intelli- 
gence, manners, morals and aims. Let us 
not spare criticism, rebuke, even satire upon 
one another; we cannot hit each other hard- 
er than Englishman hits Englishmen or 
Frenchman Frenchmen. But let us do it 
in the spirit of a friend of mine who used 
to say ‘‘As long as I have hopes for my 
country, 1 mean _to scold her; when I de- 
spair, there will he no use in scolding.” 

7. W. 8. 


AMERICANS ABROAD. 
To Tue Eprror oF THE Nation: 


Srr: When the “conscious apologetic 
American” (Nation, No. 692) explains to his 
critical foreign friends that the “‘ill-man- 
nered, ill-dressed” tourists who swarm over 
Europe are not people of good ‘‘social stand- 
ing” at home, and that there is a better 
class, etc., etc., hespeaks truth, but if he told 
the whole truth he would add that this bet- 
ter class are few in numbers, especially out- 
side of three or four large cities, and, al- 
though rich and fashionable, are not leaders 
as they would be in Europe. Indeed, they 
have little or no influence outside of their 
drawing-rooms. They do not direct the 
march of events or even color them. Amer- 
icans by birth and by residence, they differ 
from the mass of their countrymen so much 
in their habits, feelings and ideas that they 
are in a certain sense aliens, a kind of Euro- 
pean provincials, living here but with no 
roots in the soil. If they attempt to take 
part in political life, which they seldom do, 
they are not successful; they have no sym- 
pathy with the majority, who do not care 





to nominate them or to vote for them. 





It may be distasteful to some of us to ad- 
mit it, but nevertheless the ‘‘unconscious 
Americans,” ‘‘the low Americans,” as the 
swells of the Paris colony call them, the 
shabby travellers in brown linen dusters, 
who gaze at the treasures of Europe with a 
mixture of simple wonder and contempt— 
sensations probably very like those experi- 
enced by the Gauls of Brennus when they 
stared at the temples and statues of old 
Rome—are the real American people. They 
are the men who do the work and rule the 
country. They are not a lower class; they 
are everything and everybody, the men of 
the present who are busy in shaping the 
future of the United States. bat that 
may be is not easy to predict, but the ‘‘bet- 
ter-class” element is so inconsiderable that 
it may safely be omitted without affecting 
the result of the calculation.— Nation. 
oe 
A BLIGHTED LIFE. 

Eprrors JouRNAL:—My next door neigh- 
bor, once upon atime, was Walter Read. 
He was what would be called a fine speci- 
men of aman. Six feet high in his patent 
leathers, well-proportioned and weighing 
one hundred and seventy-five pounds. 

His hair was brown and glossy; his eyes, 
bluish grey and bright; his ekin, fair; and 
his whiskers unexceptionable. Yes, Walter 
Read was really a noble, good-looking man. 

When he was a lad his father and mother 
had been very proud of him, and being 
their first born, and the oldest of six chil- 
dren, they resolved to give him every possi- 
ble advantage. He must go to college. 
Hard work it made for poor Mr. Read, to 
scrape together enough to pay the bills, 
from the products of an upland forty-acre 
farm. But by working early and late, 
skimping and saving, and with what mother 
Read could help by butter making, weav- 
ing, washing and ironing for a neighbor, 
and sitting up nights to make Walter's 
clothes, knit his socks, stitch his shirts, and 
other matters that turned a penny here 
and there, the young fellow was at last set 
forth on his way, to fit himself for all that 
might befall him in after life. 

To be sure his sisters, Ellen and Agnes, 
did sometimes venture to say, ‘‘We would 
like to go to school too,” but Mr. Read 
checked all such unreasonable aspirations 
by gravely and sternly assuring them that 
men needed much more education than wo- 
men, and that he hoped he should hear no 
more such selfish remarks. 

As it had taken all the money and means 
to purchase boots, over-coat, and the right 
kind of clothes, to fit out Walter for the 
first year, and as he would want more at 
the end of six months, the girls smothered 
their desires and stayed with their mother, 
wore their oldclothes, milked, foddered the 
cattle, fed the sheep, churned, washed the 
dishes, etc., etc., and heard their father 
lament every stormy day all winter, that 
one of them had not ‘‘been a boy and good 
for something.” 

One year followed another, all about the 
same way—every thing was done for Wal- 
ter. Skimping, saving, toiling, that Walter 
might study and be a great man some day. 

Ellen and Agnes and the three little ones 
went to the district school afew months 
and were taught to read, write and cypher 
to the rule of three; they spun, wove, made 
butter, patched clothes, and worked out— 
and all they earned beyond the barest neces- 
sities went for Walter's education. They 
tried to satisfy the craving of their own na- 
tures, as did the father and mother, by hear- 
ing what a splendid scholar and man this 
Walter was. And so he was. The college 
years were ended. Walter must study law. 
Still the girls worked for him; though they 
felt hurt when he snubbed them for their 
awkwardness andignorance. ‘‘He was just 
splendid” and they were proud of him. 

When the law studies were ended, he fell 
violently in love with Hettie North, the 
only daughter of the great cattle drover, 
who left her, at his death, the heir to one 
hundred thousand dollars. Of course this 
“splendid man” took the prize, money and 
all; for what did Hettie know about busi- 
ness, and what did not Walter Read know 
that was worth knowing? She married him: 
and being a gentle, sweet-tempered, indus- 
trious little home-body, she gave up every 
thing into his hands, and lived the true life 
of a woman. 

Pretty soon Walter Read had aseat in the 
Legislature. Why not? He had money 
and education. He had manly beauty 
—a half dozen lives had been absorbed 
and used up to make him what he was 
—fit for the place. Hettie stayed at 
home to take care of the children and house. 
Walter came back from the State Capitol 
with a cigar in his mouth, joined the politi- 
cal clubs, was the life of every entertain- 
ment, was feasted and praised. and though 
he sometimes took too much wine, he was a 
law-maker. 











By and by he was sent to Congress, and 
people said ‘‘What a pity he is so dissipated, 
he is too splendid a specimen of a man to 
be drunken.” ‘Oh, well!” said a by-stander, 
“If I had such a wife as he has I'd smoke 
and drink, too. Sheis a perfect niony— 
hardly knows how to write a decent letter, 
never reads, and is no companion for him. 
A man that has made himself as he has, can 
not associate with and enjoy such mediocri- 
ty.” Walter Read visited gambling saloons, 
houses of 11l-fame, smoked and drank, and 
bribed his weaker brethren to help him pass 
laws to suit himself. At the end of fifteen 
years he wasa bloated drunkard and dis- 
carded bankrupt, and his wife with her six 
children had not where to lay her head 
in a home that was her own. 

The father and mother and five sisters all 
united in saying, ‘‘If Hettie had only been 
the right kind of woman for him, this 
would never have happened. He was so 
much her superior.” And so the old people 
died, and never knew really where and how 
their hopes were blighted. And the sisters, 
defrauded of the culture that would have 
made them the brother's equals in the social 
scale, and his superiors, morally, lived and 
labored and died and never dreamed that 
they had lent their hands to crush him. 

Why, you will ask, have you told us this 
common-place story of Walter Read? Sim- 
ply, dear, thoughtful reader, because it is 
common-place. So common-place that we 
have ceased to see or feel or notice its al- 
most every day repetition. 

What ruined Walter Read? Selfishness 
—and the public feeling and sentiment 
everywhere lived, spoken and written, that 
‘Man is superior to woman,” and has a 
natural right to engross her energies and 
command her toil without suitable compen- 
sation or return in kind. Did not that 
father, mother and sisters all unite in teach 
ing that “splendid fellow” to be selfish? 
Did not he hear from pulpit, press and 
platform, directly or indirectly, that the 
code of morals for him was not the code 
that his wife and sisters must live by? Did 
society ostracise him when he first appeared 
before it as a ‘“‘mad-man or a fool,” a man 
to be druna, and swagger and swear and 
talk fustian to his own shadow? No! he 
wasaman. Again and again, they elected 
him to make laws for the people and smiled 
upon him and called him ‘‘the honorable,” 
while he planted his feet upon his gentle 
loving, kind hearted wife, the mother of 
his children, while he defrauded society or 
demoralized the communities in which he 
lived. 

Were his mother, sisters, wife, society 
and community the only sufferers from 
these ideas? 

Was Walter Read himself of no conse- 
quenc3, his own splendid life, his own fine 
education, his own immense capacity for 
enjoyment, for usefulness, nothing to him- 
self or humanity, that custom, law, theology, 
medicine, art, science and literature, should 
unite in one great power to do such a fear- 
ful and grievous wrong, such a crime and 
shame?” Horace Mann once said in a lecture 
which I heard, ({ quote from memory,) “A 
wicked government makes agony epidemic 
in space and chronic in duration,” and never 
were words more true, and this ‘‘agony” of 
life will continue so long as our government 
makes every man a master and law-maker 
by making him a voter. and every woman 
a subordinate by withholding from her the 
Right of Suffrage. The wonder is not that 
so many are tyrannical, self-indulgent and 
base, but that so many are not. 

Frances D. Gags. 
————___— 6 
THE SANITARY EFFECT OF HOUSEWORK 
UPON WOMEN. 


Many of the ills and diseases prevalent 
among women in our day are, no doubt, 
traceable to the sedentary mode of life so 
common among them. The progress of 
modern industrial art has done away with 
much of the household drudgery to which 
women were formerly subjected, aud the 
result is, in too many cases, want of sufficient 
occupation for needed bodily exercise. The 
fruits of this state of things are strikingly 
exhibited in c:rtain observations made by 
the late Mr. Robertson, a Manchester sur- 
geon, who in his practice as a specialist for 
women’s diseases, found that in women who 
themselves performed all their household 
work there was no trace of certain com- 
plaints; that these complaints begin to 
make their appearance in women with one 
servant, become more pronounced in wo- 
men who have two servants, or worse still 
with those who have three servants, and 
so on. He showed statistically that the 
deaths from child-birth were four times 
greater in the case of women with four ser- 
vants than those with none.—Popular Soi- 
ence Monthly. 








CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. S:kan Heten Warrman, made 
provision betore her death for the publica- 
tion of her poems, and the volume is al- 
ready under way at Houghton, Osgood & 
Co.'s. 

Miss Mary W. Howsroox has lately 
given $25,000 to Oberlin. It isto be paid 
in annual instalments, and will be sufficient 
to meet the salary of what will be culled the 
“Holbrook Professorship” in the theologi- 
cal department. 

Miss ELLEN M. Stone, who has for near- 
ly eleven years been employed on the edi- 
torial staff of the Congregationalist, has been 
appointed a missionary teacher of the A. B. 
C. F. M. at Samokoy, Turkey. 

Miss Frances Power Conse asks: How 
does it come to pass that ‘‘while the better 
sort of Englishmen are exceptionally hu- 
mane and considerate to women, the men 
of the lower class of the same nation are 
proverbial for their unparalleled brutality, 
till wife-beating, wife-torture and wife-mur- 
der have become the opprobrium of the 
land?” Nine-tenths of this brutality, as she 
admits, can probabiy be traced directly to 
the use of intoxicating liquors. Is it any 
wonder, then, that women are ‘‘crazy on 
the subject of temperance?” 


Miss Mary HAu1, of Marlborough, Conn., 
is studying law with Judge Hooker, of 
Hartford. She haa been a successful teach- 
er both at Wilbraham and Auburndale. 
When she graduated at Wilbraham, several 
years ago, she carried off the palm among 
the thirty other speakers, and has since 
figured quite prominently at several public 
occasions She has apleasing address, ex- 
cellent voice, and always appears to advan- 
tage on the platform. Her brother, a prom- 
inent lawyer in Hartford and member of 
the Legislature, was stricken down suddenly 
last year, which was a sad blow to the fami- 
ly, but his mantle seems to have fallen upon 
his sister, who seems likely to achieve a 
successful career. 

Mrs. Evizanrta Thompson, whose ben- 
efactions have made her name widely known 
among all charitably-disposed people, has 
offered to bear the expenses of a scientific 
commission which shall endeavor to dis- 
cover the causes and cure of the yellow fe- 
ver. Thereis no unsolved problem better 
worthy of the attention of scientific men at 
this time than is this mysterious and terri- 
ble scourge. Every year, hitherto, it has 
seemed as if some light had been found, and 
that experience had supplied some means 
of mitigating its horrors. But the present 
season all hopes and all presumptions of 
this kind have proved delusive; and science 
must go back to the beginning once more. 

Miss Martie H. Paut, ayoung lady just 
twenty-one years of age, who has been set- 
ting type for the Hxponent nearly five years, 
started for Ann Arbor University Saturday, 
Sept, 21. Miss Paul has been qualifying 
herself for some time past in the study of 
medicine and surgery, preparatory to going 
East, with the intention of perfecting her- 
self intheseattainments. She has cducated 
herself by her own energy, industry and 
economy, and earned money to defray her 
eollege expenses; and her example of dili- 
gence and perseverance is worthy of imita- 
tion. Miss Paul is a young lady of excep- 
tional ability, and deserves to succeed. 
We trust, though she has gone out alone, 
she will win her way, and return thorough- 
ly qualified to take an honorable position as 
a lady physician. We were sorry to part 
with her, as she was an efficient typo, but 
she shall have our best wishes for the attain- 
ment of a higher position.— Woman's Hxpo 
nent, . 

Miss Lucy A. Ossorne, of New Milford, 
whose scalp, right ear, and part of the right 
cheek were torn off in September, 1874, by 
machinery in which her hair caught, and 
who has since been at a New York hospital, 
is now at home. A new scalp has grown 
upon her head by the grafting thereon of 
minute bits of skin. The pieces were con- 
tributed from the arms of the hospital aur. 
geons. The total number of pieces used in 
this operation was 12,000. One of the sur- 
geons contributed from his person 1202 
pieces, and another gave 865. The appear- 
ance of the scalp now is similar to that of a 
healed wound. Of course, there can be no 
growth of hair thereon. The eyes still pre 
sent a slightly drawn appearance. The 
wounds of the cheek and ear have been 
neatly dressed, the former leaving scarcely 
ascar. In the first of the grafting process 
bits of skin the size of nickel pieces were 
employed, but not with good success, and, 
at the suggestion of an English surgeon. 
much smaller pieces were substituted, and 

with excellent results. Misa Osborne is now 








twenty-two years old. 
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For the Woman's Journal. 
AN OCTOBER REGRET. 


BY LILLIE MARGUERITE SURBRIDGE. 








Around the purple mountains, 

That hedge my quaint despair, 

A presence of sadness lingers 
And spins in the filmy air. 
There is never an hour of ceasing, 
There is no more peace for me; 
This ghonlish,amber sunlight 

Spins endless misery. 

And I shall never content me 

Through all the coming days; 

And I shall never forgive me, 

My former unkind ways. 

Dear, buried under the asters, 

That flame up to the sun, 

Do you know I still remember 

The moments, every one? 

Those that we lived together, 

In the filmy, autumn air, 

Before uprose the mountains, 

That hedge my quaint despair. 
~-1465 Prairie Ave., Chicago 
*#oe 
For the Woman's Journal. 


NEVER AGAIN. 


BY MRS, HELEN RICH. 








Shall we meet as of old, Love,— 

Meet trusting and glad? 

Nay, smiles have grown cold, Love, 
Bright eyes have grown sad. 

Love’s sweet dream has perished, 

Its pleasure is pain. 

The hopes I have cherished, 

Come never again. 

Nay, never again Love; Oh, never again! 
Dead roses, we're told, Love— 

Sun and dew cannot wake, 

If the words thou hast said, Love, 

(For the saying’s sweet sake,) 

Could even be true, Love, 

As those of true men; 

If spoken by you, Love, 

Would charm ne'er again. 

Nay, never again, Love; Oh, never again! 
Affection divine, Love, 

I yielded to you; 

The love I thought mine, Love, 
Another's—adieu! 

Thy heart will deplore me, 

Though severed the chain, 

Time cannot restore thee, 

Life’s crown, Love, again. 

Nay, never again, Love; Oh, never again! 


~~ 
oer 


MEETING, 


BY HELEN 8. CONANT. 





Many years have floated by 
Since we parted, she and I. 
Now together here we stand, 
Eye to eye and hand to hand. 


I can hear her trembling sighs, 

See the sweetness in her eyes. 

Silently I hold and press 

Her soft hand with tenderness. 

Silence, who shall fathom thee? 

Who reveal the mystery 

Hidden between loving eyes, 

Burning hands and answering sighs! 
—Harper’s Magazine for October. 

SEPARATION. 

A wall grown up between the two,— 
Astrong, thick wall, though all unseen 
None knew when the first stones were laid, 

Nor how the wall was built, I ween: 
And so theirlives were quite apart. 
Althoagh they shared one board, one bed; 
A careless eye saw naught amiss, 
Yet each was to the other dead. 


He, much absorbed in work and gain, 
Grew soon unmindful of his loss; 

A hard indifference, worse than hate, 
Changed love's fine gold to worthless dross. 


She suffered tortures all untold; 
Too proud to mourn, too strong to die; 
The wall pressed heavy on her beart; 
Her white face showed her misery. 


Such walls are growing day by day 
*Twix* man and wife, *twixt friend and friend; 
Would they could know, who lightly build, 
How sad and bitter is the end! 
A careless word, an unkind thought, 
A slight neglect, a taunting tone,— 
Such things as these, before we know, 
Have laid the wall’s foundation-stone, 


—Springfleld Republican. 


MISS MINT’S FRIEND. 


“Frank, do you know anything about the 
queer little person who sits opposite to us 
at the dinner-table? Miss Mint, they call 
her. Is she a teacher, or what?” 

Frank Hastings—a young man who for 
six months had enjoyed ‘‘all the comforts 
and conveniences of a private home” at 
Mrs. Starkweather’s ‘‘select” boarding- 
house No. 16—— Street—lighted a fresh 
cigar before he answered, rather languidly: 

‘‘No; she’s something ten times worse—a 
sort of reporter. She goes round to church- 
es and lecture-rooms, trying to pick up the 
few stray crumbs the other reporters leave 
behind ’em, ‘here’s only one paper em- 
ploys her regularly, and that at a starvation 
price. She wears one dress all the year 
round, sports a bonnet handed down to her 
by her great-grandmother, and rooms in the 
attic, for which precious privilege and her 
dinner she pays Mrs. Starkweather three 
dollars a week. Bah!” concluded Frank, 
in atone of disgust, as he threw one leg 
over another, and sat gazing into the fire. 

‘*Poor soul! She’s to be pitied, I’m sure,” 
said Caleb Darley, who, being a hard-work- 
ing reporter himself, and a tender-hearted 
man beside, felt some sympathy for the lit- 
tle creature they were discussing. 

‘‘Nonsense!” said Frank, sharply. ‘‘Why 
don’t she try her band at something else? 
dress-making, or teaching, or some other 
work fit for a worran?” 

‘Perhaps she husn’t the chance or the 
talent to do either,” Darley replied. 

“Then let her stay at home and help 
about the house. Come to think of it, 

















though, I believe she has no home. She's 
an ‘orphing.’ S’pose 'tis rather rough for 
the poor thing,” said Frank, with a slight 
tinge of compunction in his voice. ‘‘But 
come, Darley, let’s drop Miss Mint as a 
seedy subject. Have another cigar?” 

“Thank you, no; I must be off. I’ve got 
to report ——’s sermon to-night.” 

“Poor fellow! Glad I’m not in your 
line of business,” said Frank, who was 
clerk in a large wholesale store. ‘*Wonder 
if little Mint’s going? You might escort 
her home, Darley. It would be quite a 
new sensation for her, and just think how 
all the fellows on the street would envy 
you?” 

“Oh, leave ‘poor little Miss Mint alone!” 
said Darley, as he walked toward the door. 
‘Remember she’s ‘swimming against a stiff 
stream,’ like the most of us, and finds it 
hard work to keep her head above water. 
Don’t throw stones at her.” 

‘**Pon' my word, you’re developing a po- 
etical vein. This is really getting danger- 
ous. Well, good-by for the present, old 
chap; look in again after church, will you?” 

“No; I must go to the office,” said Caleb, 
as he went out. 

In her little room, two stories higher up, 
Miss Mint was putting on her bonnet, quite 
unconscious of how she was being discussed 
below. 

She was very small and slight, this poor 
little heroine of ours, with a face that might 
have been pretty before privation and anx- 
iety stole its bloom and plumpness away. 
Her glossy brown hair was brushed in 
smooth waves over her forehead; she had 
large, tender gray eyes, and a mouth that, 
for all its resolution and character, had a 
pathetic droop at the corners that seemed 
to have become habitual. She was nearly 
twenty-three, but looked at least two years 
older. 

Her little room was as bare and comfort- 
less a place as could be imagined. No fur- 
nace heat could penetrate up here, and Miss 
Mint’s hands were so numb with cold she 
could scarcely pin her shawl. The floor of 
the room unpainted, and bare save for a 
strip of rag carpet by the bed; the ugly lit- 
tle wash-stand in one corner, with its clum- 
sy bowl and pitcher; the stiff-looking wood- 
en chair that made your back ache to look 
at it; and the bed itself, with its tawdry, 
faded counterpane—it was a dreary picture 
for poor, little Ellen Mint’s beauty-loving 
eyes to rest on. She had done her best to 
brighten it; two or three pictures she had 
brought with her hung on the walls, the 
little table by the window was covered with 
books, and a delicate glass vase she was too 
poor to fill with flowers she loved stood on 
the bureau. There were a couple of hang- 
ing shelves on the wall, of which only the 
the upper one, with her work-basket on it, 
was visible; a green and white calico cur- 
tain hid the rest. This was her cupboard. 

But we return to Miss Mint herself, who 
is down stairs and out of the door by this 
time. She is a quick walker, and in a few 
moments finds herself at the entrance to 
the church, already besieged by an anxious 
crowd, who are kept in check by the ushers 
and a couple of policemen. Miss Mint 
does not attempt to press in here; she slips 
round by aside door, and an usher, who 
kuows her by this time, plants a chair for 
her at no great distance from the pulpit. 
She sinks mechanically into it, and sits ina 
sort of stupor for a while—the change from 
her dark, chilly room to this warmth and 
dazzle of light makes her head swim and 
her heart tremble. But her nerves are nat- 
urally strong and steady, and she soon 
rouses herself, determined not to give way 
to a weakness she has never felt before, and 
which for a moment filled her with dismay. 

The grand voice of the organ echoes 
through the church, and Ellen, who loves 
music, is soon absorbed in listening, and 
feels for a time uplifted above the cares and 
sorrows of this world. The music and the 
prayers are the richest part of the service 
to her; in reporting the sermon she has to 
follow every word so closely that it takes 
away from the enjoyment of listening. 

Caleb Darley, seated among the other 
reporters, catches a glimpse of her, and 
after that his keen gray eyes wander in 
that direction pretty ofter. There is a 
mingling of pity and interest in his glance 
—he is a large hearted, chivalrous sort of 
fellow, all the more ready to befriend a 
woman because she is lonely and unpro- 


tected. ; : 
The services were over, and little Miss 


Mint, slipping her note-book and pencil 
into her pocket, threaded her way through 
the crowd to the side door. 

“Good evening, Miss Mint,” said a voice 
at her elbow as she stepped out into the 
fresh air. 

Ellen started and looked up. ‘‘Oh, 
good evening, Mr. Darley,” she said, a little 
confusedly, as she recognized him. 

‘Will you take my arm?” said Caleb, 
offering it in such a matter-of-fact way that 
Ellen complied at once, though feeling 
more embarrassed than pleased by the at- 


tention. : . 
“I see you are in my line of business, 


Miss Mint,” said Caleb, pleasantly, as they 
left the crowded street for one that led to 
their boarding-house. Ellen laughed a 
little; and he went on, with a kindness of 
manner that made you pardon its blunt- 





ness; ‘‘And how do you like the life? Ex- 
cuse me if I’m rude, but | can’t help tak- 
ing an interest in a fellow-laborer, you 
know.” 

‘‘You are very kind,” said Ellen, simply. 
“As for the life, 1 try to like it, because 
there’s nothing else I can do. I’ve tried to 
find a teacher’s place; l’ve tried to find 
sewing todo; but it was no use. I’m sure 
I'm thankful there is a way I can earn my 
bread. Wasn’t the music beautiful to- 
night, Mr. Darley?”—anxious to change 
the subject. 

“Yes,” said Caleb, rather absently, for 
his heart was full of pity for the little 
creature beside him, and he was already 
debating in his mind various plans for her 
relief. 

‘What a chill there is in the air to- 
night!” he said, rousing himself. His 
overcoat was hardly a protection, and he 
thought with dismay how his companion 
must be shivering under her thin shawl. 

‘Well, here we are, Miss Mint. I must 
de off to the office. Sit by the fire till you 
are thoroughly warm, and tell our land- 
lady to make you something hot and com- 
fortable; I see you have a cold coming on.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Darley; you are quite 
a doctor,” laughed Ellen. ‘‘I hope it hasn’t 
taken you out of your way coming home 
with me?” 

“Oh, it won't take me ten minutes to 
walk to the office,” said Caleb. ‘Good 
night, Miss Mint;” and he walked briskly 
away. 

Caleb Darley was between thirty-seven 
and thirty-eight—a big, broad-shouldered 
giant of a man, with strongly marked fea- 
tures, a profusion of sandy hair, and an ex- 
pression of mingled good-nature and deter- 
mination. He has had to fight his own way 
in life since he was twelve years old, but the 
battle, though a tough «ne, has never made 
him forgetful of the sufferings of others. 

* * a ” * * * 


“I wonder, Norah, how long Miss Mint 
means to keep this up?” 

‘‘Keep what up, ma’am?” 

‘‘Why, lying in bed in this way, and to be 
waited on like alady. I don’t doubt but 
she’s as well as I am.” 

‘‘Well, I guess you wouldn’t say so ma’am, 
if you was to see her. She can’t speak 
above a whisper, and is as white as the wall. 
As for ‘waiting on,’ it's not much she gets 
of it, poor thing, for Bridget and 1 has our 
hands full already.” 

‘‘What’s the matter with her?” spoke out 
Caleb, from a corner, where he sat reading 
the newspaper. He had beenaway for three 
days, and only returned the night before. 

“‘Sakes alive! Mr. Darley, are you there?” 
said Mrs. Starkweather, a little startled. ‘I 
never saw you. What’s the matter with 
Miss Mint, did you say? Oh, she’s gota 
bad cold, and so have I, but I can’t go to 
bed, for all that.” 

‘Is she very ill, Norah?” asked Caleb, as 
his landlady flounced out of the room in 
quest of something. 

“Indade, sir, you’d think so if you saw 
her,” said Norah, lowering her voice that 
her mistress might not hear. ‘‘It’s my be- 
lief the poor thing won't get over it. Her 
lungs and throat is that sore she can scarce- 
ly breathe; and her room as cold as all out- 
doors, and the water a lump of ice in her 
pitcher this morning. I domy best for her, 
but it’s a sin and a shame the way Miss 
Starkweather treats her—she’s no more feel- 
ing than my shoe!” 

“Tam sorry to keep you waiting so for 
your breakfast, Mr. Darley,” said Mrs. 
Starkweather, re-entering. She was gener- 
ally very gracious to Caleb—he always paid 
her promptly,never complained of his meals, 
and gave her very little trouble in any way. 

“Do you know if poor, little Miss Mint 
has any friends or relatives anywhere, Mrs. 
Starkweather?” asked Caleb, ignoring her 
remark. 

“No, I don’t,” said the widow, a little 
snappishly. Then, in a bantering tone, 
which ill concealed spiteful feeling: ‘You 
and she seem to have grown to be great 
friends these last three months, Mr. Darley.” 

“The poor young lady seems to need 
friends,” said Caleb, coldly. Then, altering 
his voice alittle: ‘‘You are the most suitable 
person to befriend her, Mrs. Starkweather, 
and I am sure you will.” 

“Well, sir, I do my best, but you must 
remember—” 

“See that she has a comfortable room, 
and a fire, and a doctor, and all the care she 
needs,” said Darley, cutting her short, and 
putting a roll of bills into her hands. ‘Say 
nothing about this to her, remember!” with 
emphasis. ‘‘I don’t wish my name men- 
tioned.” 

“Well, sir, you’re a generous man, 1 ‘must 
say,” said Mrs, Starkweather, as she turned 
away. But herinward comment was: ‘‘The 
great fool! To throw his momey away on 
this miserable little Miss Mint, when the 
overcoat he’s wearing don’t look fit to go out 
in the street with! But it’s al! one to me!” 
smiling to herself, as she reflected that the 
result would certainly be some money in her 
own pocket. 

*‘Well, how is Miss Mint?” she said, en- 
tering the poor girl’s room an hour later. 
Ellen turned her ‘head feebly, too weak to 
show the surprise she felt. ‘‘Howare you?” 
repeated Mrs. Starkweather, trying to twist 





her acid face into a gracious smile as she 
took the thia hand in hers. 

‘Pretty weak,” whispered Ellen, faintly. 

‘‘Well, this won’t do, I see. We must 
have you down stairs where you'll be more 
comfortable. Is the bed all ready, Norah, 
and have you made the fire?” 

‘Yes, ma’am.” 

‘Well, do you think you can walk, with 
my help and Norah's?” said Mrs. Stark- 
weather. ‘But you must let me help you 
on with this wrapper first.” 

Ellen looked at her with a strange min- 
gling of anxiety, gratitude, and distrust in 
her eyes. She scarcely knew what to 
make of this unforeseen kindness, but she 
was faint, sick almost ‘‘unto death” and 
could not help welcoming it. Yet she 
managed to gasp out: ‘‘You know how 
it is with me; I gave you all the money I 
had last night. You had better send me to 
the hospital—” 

‘Nonsense of hospitals!” said Mrs. Stark- 
weather, as she put back a stray lock from 
Ellen’s face. ‘‘We’re not going to serve 
you in that way. Don’t say another word 
about it. All you must think about now is 
to get well.” 

A tear tickled down Ellen’s cheek. ‘‘If 

I get well, your kindness shall not—I will 
sew for you—anything.” Her voice died 
away. 
' The quick thought darted through Mrs. 
Starkweather’s mind that there was a splen- 
did chance to get her brown merino made 
over freeof charge. But she said aloud; 
‘‘Now don’t say another word, You don’t 
s’pose I’m so hard-hearted as not to feel for 
you when you're sick, do you? Here, 
Norah, raise her up, and we’ll put this 
wrapper on her. We mean to take good 
care of you, and get you well again, my 
dear.” 

“Th’ old crocodile!” said Norah, indig- 
nantly, to Bridget, when she found herself 
in the kitchen again. ‘‘To see her palaver- 
in’ over the poor thing as if she was the 
best friend she’s got! Hospital, indeed! 
Only last night she talked of sendin‘ her 
there herself; and she’d be there before the 
day is out only for Mr. Caleb. He’s a good 
young man, and a kind-hearted; there’s 
not many like him, I can tell you now.” 

~ * * * * * * 


‘‘Will you please put that stand by me, 
Norah, and give me the pen and ink? 

‘Now, Miss Ellen, it’s not Mr. Caleb 
would want you to be doing that copying 
for him, I’m sure, and you are so weak you 
can scarcely raise a finger.” 

“Oh, [’mso much stronger than I was, 
Norah, and I must really get to work again. 
Please do as I may ask you, Norah.” 

‘‘Well, miss, but I tell you you’re not fit 
to do it.” As Norah spoke she brought the 
little stand to Ellen’s side. 

During the three months that preceeded 
Ellen’s illness Caleb had given her consid- 
erable ‘‘copying” to do for himself, and 
had interested a few othersin her. What 
he did with the numerous manuscripts she 
copied for him remains a mystery. My 
opinion is that they were stowed away in 
the bottom of an old trunk in his room. 

Ellen worked away for some time, when 
she was disturbed again by the entrance of 
Norah. 

“Miss Ellen, Mr. Darley sends his re- 
gards to you, and would you liketo take 
a little ride? He’s got a couple of hours to 
spare, and you know the doctor said it 
would do you good to go out to-day.” 

“Yes, I would like to very much,” said 
Ellen, her eye lighting up with pleasure. 
“Tell Mr. Darley I'm much obliged to him. 
How soon must I be ready?” 

Norah returned with the message that 
she must be ready in twenty minutes, and 
made haste to bring Ellen's wrappings and 
help her on with them. 

“There!” said Eien suddenly; ‘I prom- 
ised to rip Mrs. Starkweather’s dress to- 
day.” 

“Bother Mrs. Starkweather’s ress!” said 
Norah, indignantly. 

“Oh, Norah, think how very kind she’s 
been to me! Will you please bring it down, 
and after I get back—” 

But Norah could bear this no longer. 
‘“‘No, Miss Ellen, I won't.. It passes my 
patience—to have that scaly old cretur get 
the credit of everything! It’s Mr. Caleb, 
bless him! that’s done everything for you, 
just as if he was your brother.” 

Ellen turned red and pale alternately. 
“Norah, what do you mean?”’—in a trem- 
bling voice. 

Then Norah told her everything, though 
begging her not to speak of it to ‘‘Mr. Ca- 
leb.” ‘‘For he'd be fit to kill me, ma’am.” 

But Ellen would make no promises. ‘‘I 
am glad you told me, Norah”—in the same 
tremulous voice. ‘1 think I might move 
up stairs again,” she added; ‘I’m so much 
better. 

‘‘Indade you won't, and get a collapse, 
perhaps,” said Norah, sharply. ‘‘There’s 
Mr. Caleb!”’—as there came a rap at the 
door. 

Caleb took Ellen to the Park, where he 
drove about for some time. It was a beau- 
tiful spring day; the sun was shining, the 
grass and infant foliage of the trees so fresh 
and green. 

‘*Well, Miss Ellen, you are getting a lit- 
tle color into those pale cheeks, said Caleb, 





breaking the long silence. ‘‘You don't 
know how I’ve missed you,” with a tender 
glance into the downcast face beside him. 
Ellen’s lip trembled, and in a minute more 
a tear rolled down. She tried to speak, but 
could not. 

“Ellen, what is the matter?” said Caleb 
taking her hand. 

Then Ellen sobbed out: ‘‘Oh, I can’t bear 
it! I’ve just found out all you’ve been doing 
for me, and how kind you've been, and | 
can’t bear it! How can I ever repay”—her 
voice was choked. 

‘Dear Ellen, shall I teil you how? Say 
‘yes’ to a question I’ve been longing to ask 
you these three weeks, and you will make 
me the happiest man in the world.” 

Ellen looked up, bewildered, and met 
Caleb's tender, questioning gaze. She crim- 
soned to the temples. 

‘Will you be my little wife, Ellen, and 
shall we set up our ‘ain fireside’ together?” 

“Do you really care so much for me as 
that?” said Ellen, with a laugh that was 
half asob. ‘‘And what will your relatives 


Say to your marryinga poor, little reporter?” 


“Relatives! I have no near ones, and 
should please myself if I had. Come Ellen, 
will you have me? I can’t promise you a 
very brilliant future; I’m a poor, hard- 
working dog, and expect to be to the end 
of my days. A strong arm to serve you, 
and a warm heart to love you—that’s a)! I 
can offer you, Ellen dear.” 

All!” said Ellen, and laid her little hand 
in his, 

“Thank God!” said Caleb, ferventiy. 
«We'll join bands, and swim the stream of 
life together,” —Harper’s Bazan. 

+e 
PECUNIARY DEPENDENCE. 


‘Not until Gail Hamiliton’s work entitled 
*‘Woman’s Worth and Worthlessness,’ is re- 
futed| can I believe in Woman Suffrage,” 
says one of our’ lady friends. ‘‘She shows 
so plainly that Woman’s proper position is 
one of dependence, that unless I can be con- 
vinceil that she is wrong I can never believe 
it right for Woman to be placed in so inde- 
pendent a position as this would give her: ’ 

‘‘What does Gail say?” we asked. 

“This,” she replied, pointing to the fol- 
lowing assertions: 

“Tp be obliged to support herself is a 
woman’s misfortune.” 

‘Pecuniary dependence, degrading to 
men, is not only not undignified, but is the 
most thoroughly dignified condition for 
women,” , 

‘How doés she prove these assertions,” 
we inquired. 

‘She does not need to prove them, we all 
know they are true,” was our frierd’s 
prompt reply. 

Then the woman who is not dependent 
upon some man for every dollar, dime and 
penny she needs, occupies an undignified 
and inferior position! 

What a mistake Lady Burdett Coutts 
made when she decided to use her immense 
fortune in benefiting her country and coun- 
trymen by carrying out her great and phil- 
anthropic and charitable enterprises, in 
stead of giving it to some man, and becom 
ing his dependent. 

Had she but known that the only thor- 
oughly dignified condition for women is 
‘pecuniary dependence” she would certain 
ly have acted otherwise. 

How dignified must the wife of tle 
wealthy man feel when a poor man or wo 
man in need comes to her for aid, and she 
is compelled to say she cannot give help 
because her husband has all the money. 
When this same wife of the wealthy man, be- 
ing asked to help in some good enterprise, and 
one which she would be glad to aid in pro- 
moting, knows she cannot do so, because 
she has no money she can call her own, do 
you believe she thinks she occupies a very 
high position? 

She knows:that the woman who earus 
her daily bread by sewing, cooking, wast:- 
ing or teaching is more independent ard 
better able to give than she. 

Doubtless Gail Hamilton would feel much 
more'dignified asking her cousin, Senator 
Blaine for every dollar she need use, than be- 
ing able to take it out of her own pock t 
without anybody’s permission. 

That is what it is be in a man’s pocket 
If only the dollar could speak and tel! 
what an honor it isto be deposited in a 
man’s pocket instead of a woman’s, would 
not those ambitious women who are str v- 
ing for independence, learn a lesson? 

And what a misfortune that one hundre« 
thousand teachers should be obliged to re- 
ceive money for what they do, instead of 
working every hour of the day and being 
supported by a man! 

And what a misfortune that women by 
hundreds of thousands, are earning honora 
ble and good wages, thus enabling them to 
provide for parents and children instead of 
being dependent fora living on the hard 
earnings of men! 

There are nearly two millions vf women 
in the United States who are compelled ‘o 
make their own living outside of home. 

The last census of Massachusetts shows 
that nearly two hundred thousand wom:n 
in that state are supporting themselves wit!:- 
out help from father, husband, eon or brott- 
er. Five hundred and ten thousand w- 
men in that same state report themselves ++ 
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engaged in some honorable occupation, and 
only one hundred and six ladies in the whole 
state! Only one hundred and six women 
who are willing to admit they occupy the 
dignified position of a pecuriary depen- 
dent! 

When so many women have to make their 
own living, would it not be as wise to teach 
them the true dignity of labor? Wvuld it 
not be better to strive to create a public sen- 
timent which would make it honorable for 
women. to work, than to try to make them 
feel humiliated and degraded? Should it 
not be the desire of all to make the way as 
easy as possible for them? 

‘fYes,” plainly answered our friends. 

Well, the enfranchisement of women will 
do this. Study the matter and learn the 
truth.—Matilda Hindman, in Denver (Col.) 
Mirror. 

oiled % 
DEAN STANLEY AT SALEM. 

But as there is a pleasure which Americans 
feel in visiting their old home, there is a 
pleasure which an Englishman feels when, 
after long waiting and long desiring, he 
visits for the first time fhe shores of this 
new home of his old race. You can hardly 
imagine the intense curiosity with which, as 
he enters Boston harbor, he sees the natural 
features opening upon his view of which he 
has so long read in books, and has poiuted out 
to him name after name familiar in his own 
country. And, when I come: to. this cele- 
bration, cold and hard must be the heart of 
that Englishman who would not feel drawn 
toa place hallowed by the recollection of 
those Puritan fathers whose ancestors were 
as valuable an clement in our. socicty as 
they can have been in yours, | Long, long 
ago, before I had formed the design of 
coming to America, I had been drawn to 
the city of Salem by the recollection that it 
was the birthplace of one whom I call my 
friend, the gifted sculptor whose vigorous 
and vivid poem we all heard with so much 
pleasure to-day [applause], and also by the 
genius ranking amongst the first place of 
the genius of this country—the genius of 
Nathaniel Hawthorne. 

And, listening to all the marvellous 
strains of interest which have gone through 
the speeches of this day, one thing which 
strikes me most forcibly is that I am car- 
ried back from these shores to my own 
country two hundred and fifty years ago. 
I doubt whether there is any audience in 
England which could be equally impressed 
by any event that had taken place in Eng- 
gland two hundred and fifty years ago 
[applause] with the feeling toward the 
societies of their own country which I 
have seen throughout the proceedings of 
to-day. The foundation of Salem is indeed 
an event which unites together our old 
and new homes, and, jf there is a mixture 
of light and shade in the recollections 
which crowd upon us, it is important in its 
relation to the future development of the 
destinies of our race. If in Salem we stand 
on the grave of some extinct beliefs, ex- 
tinct and vanished away, as we trust, 
forever; so in Salem we cannot but look 
forward to that distant future, to the 
ages in which we cannot forecast with any 
certainty the destinies either of Eurcpe or 
Asia, but in which we hope our own Eng- 
lish race may still, under'the providence of 
God, effect new works and fulfill more 
hopes for the human race, such as, perhaps, 
at present we hardly dare think of. ‘Tis 
not too late to seek a newer world. 

+e 


THE LAW’S PARTIALITY, 


The woman testified that he beat and 
abused her, compelling her to stay away 
from home for weeks, because she didn’t 
bring him more money when she was mar- 
ried. She was willing, however, to leave 
him and the children if he would give her 
a paper to guarantee that he would not fol- 
low her and collect her wages. This was 
finally agreed to and the papers made out 
accordingly. 

The above is the Pittsburg Leader's ac- 
count of a hearing in the case of Martha 
Berger, against her husband, for assault and 
‘attery. When they were married she had 
saved from her earnings $300 which she 
took from the bank and gave to him. He 
liad expected more and in his disappoint- 
ment abused her and continued his assaults 
‘ll she had to appeal to the law for protec- 
on. When he refused her shelter in her 
own house she went to service, but he col- 
‘ected her wages, as the law gives him the 
right (good heavens! the right?) to do. 

Is there not something fearfully, terribly 
“rong in that state of society and law that 
permits such a thing? Is that law just that 
not only permits but enables a man to take 
‘rom @ woman the profits of her economy 
wad the accumulations from her labor and 
squander them without giving her any other 
return than abuse or any other consideration 
‘han to merge her name into his? 

Why should she not be as fully master 
«nd manager of her own earnings as he is 
‘' his? If a woman has the ability to 
uiass money surely she has the ability to 
manage it when acquired? And if she has 
the ability has she not the right, even though 
the law prevent its exercise? Would not 
‘he counsel of a woman who is able by her 
wn labor and management to amass money 
and successfully conduct a business be of 











as much value to the state as the counsel of 
aman who can neither acquire money by 
his own exertions nor manage what is be- 
queathed to him? In fact, is she not of as 
much value to the state as the man equally 
successful with herself? If she is of as 
much use to the state, if her judgment is as 
reliable as his, if she has equal interest with 
him in the state, is it just or judicious to 
restrict her right and deny her any of the 
means to aid the state that are granted to 
him?—Denver Mirror. 


FURS, 
EDWARD KAKAS, 


16 Summer St.,, 











Manufacturer of Furs, 
WHOLESALE and RETAIL, 


Has now open a large and complete Stock of 
Ladies’ and Geatlemen’s 


DRESS FURS, 
of every description; 
SEALSKIN SACQUES 
of every grade, and 
SILK FUR-LINED CIRCULARS 


A SPECIALTY! 


A large stock of Sealskins and 40-inch Silk from 
which to make Garments to Order, constantly on 


Beal Sacques trimmed and made over in the latest 
style. 
Fure of all kinds altered and repaired. 


EDWARD KAKAS, 


16 Summer St, 
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A. L. HASKELL & SON, 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


CURLED HAIR, FEATHERS, 


Mattresses, Woven Wire and other Spring Beds, Pil- 
lows and Bolsters, Blankets, Comforters, etc. 


100 & 102 Hanover Street, 
BOSTON MASS, 


~ SPECIAL 


TO THE 


LADIES. 


Mrs. L. W. Trott has opened Millin. 
ery Parlors, in new building, No. 14 
Winter Street, with a select line of New 
York and Paris styles to suit the elite 
only of Boston. My odd and distingue 
styles are a specialty, and can be found 
only at my Parlors, where you are invited. 
Also a full line of Children‘s Hats in 
stock. Terms reasonable. 4w44 
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CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 
259-265 Boylston Street. 


THE FIFTY-FIRST YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 11, 1878. 


THE SCHOOL INCLUDES 


KINDERGARTEN. PREPARATORY, 


AND 
UPPER DEPARTMENTS, 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR 


SPECIAL STUDENTS 
AND A 


POST GRADUATE 
oR 


ADVANCED COURSE, 
All of which, at any time, are open to 


PUPILS OF BOTH SEXES, 


A complete education may thus be received in prep- 
aration for Business, College, or Scientific Schools. 
Girls are prepared for any college, receiving the same 
instruction as the boys, and quite a number have 

the examinations with entire success. 

The boys have the use of an excellent Gymnasium 
with Military Drill, and the girls have a pleasant play- 
room with a gropeiate exercises. 

The new x ool house is situated in the most open 
and healthy part of the city, in the immediate vicinity 
of the Art inseam and ‘e epee «| s Natural ha 4 
tory, opening upon a large public square whic 
makes an excellent play ground. Two years’ trial has 
shown it to be 


Perfectly Warmed and Ventilated, 


and in every way commodious. It can be meepentes, 
and the principals consulted from 9 4 to 1 o'clock on 
Wednesdays and Saturdays during August, and daily 
on week days, on and after Sept,2. Catalogues can 
be had at the stores of A. Williams & Co. Thos. 
Groom & Co., or by mail. 

ly7 CUSHINGS & LADD. 











Mrs. Annie D, C, Hardy. 


Will give Instruction in Elocution and the Physiolog- 
ical Training of the Voice to individuals and classes 
at 52 Bowdoin street. Special arrangements made 
for teaching Schools or Academies. References: His 
Excellency Alexander H. Rice, Rev. Edward Everett 
Hale, Henry W. Longfellow, Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Prof. Charles W. Emerson. Miss Abby W. May, Miss 
L. Crocker, Miss Lucia Peabody. 3m 43 


5 ? 0% day at home. Samples worth $5 free 
to Address Stinson & Co., Portland Me. 
Salary. Salesmen wanted to sell our 
Etpeuspe Formsecatconat 
meut. address S. A. GRANT 2.00, 
3, 4,6 & & Home St., Cinciunatl, O. 


WATCHES. Cheapest in the known 
world. Sample watch and outfit free to Agents. 
For terms address COULTER & CO .Chicago 














MRS. DR. TUCE’S 


Improved Hygienic Plasters ! 


Willcure 
Inflammatory and Gouty Rheumatism 


and Neuralgia, Bunions and enlarged joints positive- 
ly cured. Sciatic, lumbago, liver and kidney troubles 
relieved and then cured. 
This is no imposition; 
we have used 600 in three months, The Dr. is a 
thorough 
Electrician and Electric Physician, 


Piles, Constipation and diseases of women and chil- 
dren are specialities. The Dr.’s 
new specific for CATARRH 


is meeting with unparalleled success. Call and take 
a treatment free. Office, 28 Winter Street, Boston. 
Hygienic Retreat, South Weymouth. Office not open 
Thursday. Sendstampf circular. 3m41 
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SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 
Ten miles from Philadelphia, under the care of 
Friends, gives a thorough collegiate education to 
both sexes, who here parsue the same courses of 
study, and: eceive the same degrees. 

For catalc gue, 
of study, Terms, &c., address, 

EOWARD H. MAGILL, President, 
Swarthmore College,Swarthmore, Delaware Co., Penn. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 
GRATEFUL. — COMFORTING. 


“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine proper- 
ties of well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided 
our breakfast tables with a delicately flavored bever 
age which may save us many heavy doctor's bills. It 
is by the judicious use of such articlesof diet that a 
constitution may be gradually built up until, strong 
enough to resist every tendency todisease. Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to at- 
tack wherever there is a weak point. We may es 
cape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well-for- 
tified with pure blood and a properly nourished 
frame."*— Civil Service Gazette. 

Sold only 1n soldered tins, 4 and Ib., labelled 
JAMES EPPS & Co., Homeopathic Chemists, 
Lonpon, Ene. 6m40 








ROYAL Powbrn 


Absolutely Pure, 





“ROYAL” has a larger sale than all other baking 
powders combined—because of its unquestioned Puri- 
ty, uniform Strength, Healthfulness and Efficacy 
Prepared from GRAPE CREAM TARTAR imported 
expressly for this peerless powder direct from the 
Wine district of France—it has received the indorse- 
ment and recommendation of the New York Board 
of Health, and of eminent physicians and scientific 
men everywhere. No family having once used the 
Royal Baking Powder will ever be without it. 

Sold only in tin cans by grocers. 


(3 The finest preparationin the world. Consum- 
ers should observe that its perfect purity and strength 
not only insures success in baking, but makes it go 
one-third further than adulterated or short-weight 
kinds. It will keep any length of time in any climate. 


CARPETS 


EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS! 
A Special Line 


At the Following Low Prices: 





Royal Velvets- --- $1.50 

Five-frame Body Brussels 
$1.25 

Tapestry Brussels -- - - 75 

Kidderminsters - - - - .75 

Remnants of Body Brus- 
sels, 5 to 20 yards, at $1.00 


Ge These goods are of the best quality. and equal 
to any Foreign or Domestic goods. 


JOHN & JAS. DOBSON, 


525 & 527 Washington St., 


Opp. R. H. White & Co.'s par 





MRS. N. J. MORSE, 


Electro Magnetic Physician, 6 Hamilton Place, Bos- 
pant Opposite Park Street Church. Electrical by age 
ths. 1, 





NEWENCLANDCRAPEREFINISHINC CO. 





OI WINTER STBOSTON. 
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THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL. 


A Weekly Newspaper, pub- 
lished everySaturday in Boston, 
devoted to the interests of Wo- 
man, to her educational, indus- 
trial, legal and political Eqnal- 
ity, and especially to her right 


of Suffrage. 


Jutra Warp Howse, 
Lucy Srons, 
H. B. BuackweE 1, 


T. W. Hieernson, 
Mary A, Livermore, 
Editorial Contributors. 


Editors. 


Trrms—$2.50 a year, in ad- 
vance, Single copy, 6 cents. 


Boston Orrice.—No, 4 Park 
Street. Copies for sale and sub- 
scriptions received. 


Crus Rares.—10 copies one 
year, $20.00. 


Specimen copies sent on re- 
ceipt of two cent stamp for pos- 
tage. 


New Premiums For 1878. 


The Woman’s JouRNAL offers the follow- 
ing valuable premiums to persons who will 
obtain new subscribers for the year 1878. 


1. On receipt of sixty-five cents for one 
new subscriber for three months, we will 
send, postpaid, by mail, a copy of each of 
the following tracts: 


Fair Play for Women, by Groner WittiaAm CurR- 
TIS. 

Woman Suffrage and the Public Welfare, by Hon. 
Geones F. Hoar. 

Equal Rights for Women, by Grorez Witu1aM 
CURTIS. 

Woman Suffrage the Growth of Civilization, by 
Hon. Henry S. WasHBURN. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworts Hiaeein- 
SON. . 
Woman Suffrage a Political Reform, by H. B. 
BLACKWELL. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming, by Hon. J. W. 
KINGMAN. 

A Glance at the Situation, by Mary F. Eastman. 

Suffrage for Woman, by Joun StvuartT-MILL. 

The Higher Education of Women, by T. Went- 
worTH Hiaatnson. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to the True Republic. by 
Hon. Groree F. Hoar. 


2. On receipt of $2.50 for one new sub- 
scriber, we will send, postpaid, by mail, 
Mrs. Livermore’s new story, entitled, ‘‘Thir- 
ty Years Too Late,” illustrated. and hand- 
somely bound in cloth, 


3. On receipt of $7.50 for three new sub- 
scribers or for a renewal and two new sub- 
scribers, we will send by mail, postpaid, a 
copy of Mrs. Farrar’s excellent cook-book, 
entitled, ‘The Complete Housekeeper,” 
bound in cloth, and containing several hun- 
dred choice recipes. 

On receipt of $12.50, for five new sub- 
scribers or for a renewal and four new sub- 
scribers, we will send an extra copy of the 
Woman’s JourNAL for a year, gratis, post- 
paid, to any address. 

Or a liberal cash commission will be paid, 
where it is preferred, as a compensation for 
time and labor expended in getting us new 
subscribers, 

In view of the importance of increasing 
the circulation of a paper especially devoted 
to the rights and interestc of women, we 
hope that our friends everywhere will go to 
work at once, to make up a club of new 
subscribers in their own vicinity. 


Address WoMAn’s JOURNAL, Box 3638, 
P ,O., Boston. 





CARPETS. 


Persian 
Carpets, 
Rugs and 
Mats. 


Joel Goldthwait 
& Co., 


169 Washington St.. 
Have just received a fresh sup- 
ply of PERSIAN CARPETS, 
RUGS and MATS that 
worthy the inspection of pur- 


are 


chasers ; among them are a few 
ANTIQUE RUGS from TEH.- 
ERAN which are worth inspec. 
tion. 

The above goods will be of. 
fered at prices that will insure 
sales. 

We have also on hand a full 
stock of MOQUETS, AXMIN. 
STERS, WILTONS, Brussels, 
Tapestries and Ingrains, which 
we shall offer at 

Low Prices! 
JOEL GOLDTH WAIT & Co. 
169 WASHINGTON STREET, 


BOSTON ty! 





Grace’s Celebrated Salve, 


ASURE RELIEF FOR THESUFFERER 





i 








PREPARED BY 


SETH W. FOWLE & SONS, 
86 HARRISON AVENUE 
BOSTON, MASS. 
GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE. 
Is a Vegetable Preparation. 


invented in the 17th century by Dr. William Grace, 
Surgeon in King James’ army. Through ite agenc 
he cured thousands of the most serious sores an 
wounds that baffled the skill of the most eminent phy- 
sicians of his day, and was regarded by all who knew 
him as a public benefactor. 

PRICE 25 CENTS A BOX. 


~ GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE 
CURES 


Flesh Wounds, Frozen Limbs, Salt Rheum, Chil- 
blains, Sore Breast, Sore Lips, Erysipelas, Ring- 
an 





worms, Calluses, Scald Head, Chap ds, 
Burns, Cancers, ‘elons, 
Scalds, Sores, Ulcers, 
Wounds, Stings, Shingles, 
Festers, Wens, Sties, 
Piles, Abcess, Freckles 
Bunions, Sprains, Boils 

ites, Cuts, Whitlows, 

Ww > Blisters, Tan, 
Pimples, Corns, 


Scurvy 
Nails, Nettle Rash, Mosquito and 
lea Bites, Spider Stings, 
And all cutaneous diseases and eruptions generally. 
For sale by all druggists, grocers, and at all count: 
stores throughout the United States and Britis 
Provinces. ice by mail 30 cents. ly42 


New England Conservatory of Music. 


N INETY-FIVE HOURS INSTRUCTION with the 
best instructors, by the most: —- meth- 
ods, in the largest Music School in the world, for 
$15.00. Send for Circular. 
E. TOURJEE, Music Hall, Basten. 
2m12, 


Itch, Ingrowin 








WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


of Pennsylvania, 


The Twenty-Ninth Winter Session will open on 
Thursday, October 3, 1878, in the commodious new 
college building. 

Clinical instruction is given in the Woman's Hos- 
pital, Pennsylvania, Wills, Philadelphia, and Ortho- 
pedic Hospitals. 

Spring Course of Lectures. Practical Demonstra- 
tions, and Winter Quizzes are free (except for expense 
of material) to all matriculants of the year. Address 

RACHEL L. BODLEY, A. M., Dean. 


North College Ave., and 2ist St., Philadelphia, Pa 


WEATHE 
STRIPS. 





PARTIES ABOUT FURNIZH 
ING THEIR WINDOWS AND 
DOORS WITH WEATHER 
STRIPS will save money by 
a at 

UNDER WOOD'S, 

No, 57 
| Bromfield Street* 
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All py oe, the weners a 

d all letters to its t 
east be addressed te the Editors of the Woman's 
JOUBNAL. 

Letters contain: ittances, and relating to the 

d the , mast be addressed 

pastor 3688, ‘Boston. - Remittances in Registered 
Letters or P. O. money orders may be sent at our 
. M sent in letters not registered will be at 
the risk of person sending it. 

Papers forwarded until an explicit order is re- 
ceived by tbe publisher to discontinue and until pay- 
ment of all arrearages is made. 


receipt of the is a sufficient receipt of 
wr are a ription. The change of date — on 
is a receipt for renewals. This chan 
id be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. Receipts may not be sent unless 
astamp is enclosed with the subscription for that 
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bére are earnest! uested to note the ex- 
plrstion of their subscrip lone end to forward money 
‘or the ensuing year without waiting fora bill. 








ANNUAL METTING. 


AMERICAR WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. — 


The American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion will hold ite Ninth Annual Meeting, 
’ gnd celebrate its Ninth Anniversary, in 
Indianapolis, at Masonic Hall; on Wednes- 
day and Thursday, November 15 and 14. 
There will be three sessions each day, morn- 
ing, afternoon, and evening; convening-on 
Wednesday, at 10 a. mM. 

All friends of Woman Suffrage who con- 
cur in the methods and objects of the Amer- 
can Woman Suffrage Association, are invit- 
ed to organize auxiliary societies in their 
respective localities, State, county, or town. 

Auxiliary Societies should take care to 
secure representation by their full quota of 
delegates, corresponding in number to the 
Congressional delegations of their respec- 
tive Btates. ' 

The following railroads to Indianapolis 
have agreed to return persons free on a cer- 
tificate of their attendance as delegates to 
the convention: 

1. ©. C.C.&L. or Bee-Line, from Cleve- 
land or intermediate points. 

2. Indianapolis, Peruand Chicago R. R. 
from Michigan city or intermediate points. 

8. Indianapolis, Cincinnati and Lafay- 
ette R. R. from Cincinnati to Lafayette or 
intermediate points. 

4. Indianapolis and St. Louis Railroad, 
from St. Louis or intermediate points. 

5. Indianapolis, Vandalia and St. Louis 
Railroad, from 8t. Louis or intermediate 
points. 

6. The 1. B. & W. Railroad will sell 
from Crawfordsville, Covington and Dan- 
ville, tickets at special rates upon applica- 
tion to agent at the Station. 

Speakers and delegates desiring entertain- 
ment during their stay in the city, may ad- 
dress for the present Mrs. J. H. Stewart, 
No. 785 North Meridian Street, Indianapo- 
lis. - Private hospitality will be extended to 
all who desire it. 

The following persons will be present as 
speakers :— 

Mary A. LIVERMORE. 

Rev. JoHn SNYDER. 

Mary F. Eastman. 

Maroaret W. CAMPBELL. 

FrepeErick F. Hinckuey. 

Dr. Mary F. Tuomas. 

Henry B. BLackWELL. 

Mrs. SHrELDs (Colorado. ) 

Matiupa J. HinpMAN and others. Wen- 
dell Phillips may be able to attend one ses- 
sion. 

Wx. Luoyp Garrison, President. 

Lucy 8rong, Chairman Haecutive Com. 

oe 
DELEGATES TO INDIANAPOLIS, 

We have received lists of delegates to 

Indianapolis as follows: 


FROM INDIANA. 


Mrs. Gov. Wallace, Miss Mary D. Naylor, 
Mr. A. P. Stanton, Mrs. Mary E. Haggart, 
Mrs. Louise V. Boyd, Miss Tamar H. Elli- 
ott, Mrs. Sarah E. Franklin, Mrs. Mattie 
Berg, Rev. A. Marine, Dr. Mary F. Thomas, 
Mrs. Helen VY. Austin, Dr. Anna B. Camp- 
bell, Mrs. Margaret Duvall. 


FROM IOWA. 


Mrs. Martha C. Callanan, Mrs. Mary J. 
Coggeshall, Mrs. J. Ellen Foster, Mrs. J. C. 
McKinney, Mrs. M. G. Davenport, Mrs. E. 
B. Reed, Mrs. Collier, Judge W. H. Holmes, 
Miss Clara Holmes. 

The Alternates are: Mrs, Dr. Yeomans, 
Mrs. N. T. Bemis, Mrs. J. Green, Mrs. 
Etta Holmes, Mrs. Alice Taylor, Mrs. Car- 
oline Ingham, Mrs. M. E. Bartlett, Mrs. 
Julia Hunting, Rev. 8. 8. Hunting. 


FROM MASSACHUSETTS. 





Lucy Stone, Herry B. Blackwell, Marga- 


ret W. Campbell, Mary A. Livermore, 
Samuel E. Sewall, Mary F. Eastman, 
Charles G. Ames, Anna Garlin Spencer, 


Mrs. E. H. Church, Susie Vogl, Thomas J. 
Lothrop. 
FROM RHODE ISLAND. 
Frederick A. Hinckley. 
FROM MAINE. 
Margaret W. Campbell. 
FROM BROOKLYN. 
Ellen T. Brockway and Mrs. Fales. 
FROM COLORADO. 
Mrs. Shields, Matilda J. Hindman, H. R. 
Jeffries. 
The list of delegates and speakers can only 
be completed at the meeting. L. & 
oe 


REJECTING THEIR ALLIES. 


“The people of Boston have an important 
duty in this election if they would preserve 
the metropolis of New England from the 
shame of indorsing General Butler and his 
schemes of dishonest policy... . . . No Re- 
publican ought to be absent from the polls 
next Tuesday, and during the week inter- 
vening no one should rest in his labors until 
he bas made sure that he has done all that 
he can by his utmost exertion to secure a 
conclusive verdict against Butlerism.” 

The above is from the Boston Advertiser, 
of the 29th ult. It rings its clarion cry in 
the ears of forty thousand women who are 
Republicans, and who would gladly vote if 
they could. Whatever of peril, or loss, or 
shame is involved in the success or defeat 
of candidates or of parties, women are 1n- 
volved in and cannot escape from it. They 
are powerless to help the right or to g@vert 
the wrong. 

If the man whose house was burning, 
should tie up the hands of its inmates, and 
then cry ‘‘Fire,” while he refused to release 
them, he would be regarded a madman. 

If a captain whose ship was sinking, and 
his crew were locked by himself under the 
hatchway where they cvuld not help to 
throw out ballast, when the ship and all 
went down together, who would be to 
blame? 

Just such guilt and just anch folly, at- 
taches to-day to parties who cry loudly for 
help, while they themselves keep the very 
hands tied, of an army who could make 
their battle a success. They are like the 
wagoner whose plight James Russell Lowell 
described, in verse which I cannot recall and 
cannot find; but the legend was this. A 
wagoner stuck in the mud, vainly tried to 
relieve his load.. A negro offered his strong 
arms, but the wagoner, scorning the aid of 
a negro, drove him away in wrath. All day 
the wagoner tugged at his load. But at set 
of sun, not two rods away, the negro sat 
upon the fence, and the wagoner still stuck 
in the mud. L. 8. 
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IN MEMORIAM, 


Mehitable Haskell, the last survivor of 
her family, died on Saturday the 26th ult., 
at the home of her niece in Essex, lacking 
only a few months of ninety years. She 
was a remarkable woman, whose life de- 
serves more than a passing notice. 

She was born to the hard conditions which 
followed the close of the war of the Revo- 
lution, and she inherited in fullest measure, 
the love of liberty and the hatred of tyranny 
of those stirring times. But this very inher- 
itance made it impossible for her to endure 
with patience the limitations and privations, 
which at that time, a thcusand fold more 
than now, hedged in the life of women. 

Her mother elone of all her immediate 
family comprehended and fully sympathized 
with her ‘‘large-brained” daughter, who 
questioned the meaning, the reason, and the 
right, of things about her, which nobody 
else questioned. Between these two there 
existed the closest and the tenderest rela- 
tion. They lived alone together in a small 
story and a half house almost hidden by the 
wealth of vines which climbed over it. Her 
brothers had families of theirown and some 
of them were sea-faring men. Under that 
roof every great question which this age has 
produced, was pondered, and the right or 
wrong of it settled in her mind. Customs, 
creeds, beliefs, were all subjected to logical 
scrutiny and no matter how revered by all 
others, if they failed to be approved by her 
clear judgment, she pushed them from her, 
with a royal scorn, born of a natural hatred 
of shams. 

In the same spirit, she defended the causes 
she believed to be true, no matter who op- 
posed. She took her place with the dboli- 
tionists at the very beginning. Her house 
was their home, and her hard-earned money 
was given freely according to her ability to 
help. Francis Jackson, Charles F. Hovey. 
and others of the old abolitionists valued 
her judgment, and often honored themselves 
as visitors in her house. There too the lec- 
turing agents of the anti-slavery society al 
ways found a home. 

Temperance, peace and Woman’s Rights 
were adopted by her. Many years ago she 
sent her name to the Legislature on a peti- 
tion for Suffrage for women. It was the 
only name sent. It was no excuse for her 
that others did not do their duty. She de- 
sired the triumph of dress reform, and had 
little respect for the fashions, or for those 
who would conform to them without regard 
to health, decency or neatness. She hated 
the doctrine of free love, and easy divorce, 
and often said that if people would take 





half the care before forming a marriage to 
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test ita fitness, that they did afterward 
to brenk up the relation, there would 
be very little cause to break it up. She be- 
lieved that justice was better than charity, 
that the best way to own a dollar was to 
earn it; that neither color, sex or condition 
should debar apy human being from the en- 
jo} ment of equal human rights. She knew 
that a life of personal excellence was better 
than any creed. She had always the cour- 
age of her opinion. The clear eyes of her 
intellect were always open. She could 
neither be hood-winked nor cheated. ‘‘Such 
a brain” said the phrenclogist Fowler, ‘‘I 
never found in a woman’s head before.” 
She longed for sympathetic companionship 
for her ideas, as well as for her feelings. 
But she lived alone with her great thoughts 
and aspirations, preferring to take care of 
herself until physical infirmity made it im- 
possible. Then her niece with loving ten- 
derness cared for her till the last. 

I owe much to her. Profound questions 
of which I had never thought, she first sug- 
gested, and then unfolded to me. The 
world owes much to her for her example of 
independent living and thinking. 

A short time before her death I saw her 
She seemed not to have lost in the least, 
her clear incisive intellect. She forgot her 
pain in her great interest in topics which 
concern the well being of the race. She 
talked of her death with as much composure 
as she would have done of the moving to 
another house. To the inquiry, ‘‘You are 
not afraid?” She said, ‘‘No, I am not 
afraid in ‘the least.” To Wendell Phillips 
who also saw her afew days before her 
death, she talked with the same clearness 
and quietness, She invited us both to her 
funeral, as she also did Charles K. Whipple 
and Photius Fisk. Of these two last 
named gentlemen neither were present. 
But Mr. Fisk sent a beautiful wreath of 
flowers. 

I wish it were possible to transfer to these 
colnmns the beautiful tribute, in his own 
words, which Mr. Phillips paid to this wo- 
man, who was born and who lived in ad- 
vance of her age. Standingin the low door- 
way of the home where she had spent so 
many solitary years, the small rooms filled 
with her kindred and neighbors, who were 
also ‘gathered about the door outside, Mr. 
Phillips interpreted the life and character 
of Aunt Hitty, (as she was familiarly called 
by every one) its strength, its breadth, its 
courage, its reverence, its tender sympathy ; 
and the great qualities which enabled her to 
ally herself with principles and measures 
whieh statesmen and philanthropists sought 
to establish. It is impossible to report it. 
It is enough to say that it was worthy of 
him and due to her. 

He compared her: home to the historic 
home of John Brown. Those who knew 
her heart felt that the comparison was just. 
Iadded afew words. A hymn was sung 
by her neighbors, and while the dead leaves 
rustled under our feet, and the crowg cawed 
to each other over head, the precious dust, 
all that remained of this peerless woman, 
was laid beside that of her mother. 

She had especially desired that these lines 


might be repeated at her funeral: 
“Then I shall see, and hear, and know, 
All I desired and wished to know. 


And every power find sweet emplo 
In that eternal world of joy.” ’ 


She said she had ‘lived under a painful 
sense of ignorance of what is expressed in 
these lines, but hoped that the future would 
reveal all that is now hidden.” L. 8. 
(eee 
MARYLAND REFUSESA WOMAN LAWYER 





Mrs. Belva Lockwood who is a regularly 
accredited lawyer in the District of Colum. 
bia, lately went to Court in Maryland where 
according to report, she was unhandsome- 
ly treated. The New York World thus re- 
ports the matter. 

Madame Belva Lockwood, who is an at- 
torney-at-law in full communion with her 
‘‘brethren” of the Washington bar, went 
last week into the court of Judge Magrud- 
er, at Upper Marlboro, in Prince George's 
County, in Maryland, and there attempted 
to earn the fee which she had no doubt re- 
ceived from some confiding client. But, 
instead of George she met with the dragon, 
and ‘My Maryland,” for the first time in 
its proud history, dealt unhandsomely with 
awoman. The bench and the bar rose 
against Madame Lockwood. The Judge 
ungallantly described her as a ‘‘wander- 
ing woman,” and lectured her as one of 
our Own judges might herate an Alderman. 
“God” said His Honor, ‘‘has set a bound 
forWoman. She is created after and isa 
partof Man. The sexes are like the sun 
and moon moving in their different orbit. 
The greatest seas have bounds, and the eter- 
nal hills and rocks that are set above them 
cannot be removed.” From which aggre- 
gation of metaphors the crowded audience 
no doubt gathered that the Judge regarded 
himself as an eternal hill and rock and a 
woman-jawyer as a thing of moonshine. 
When the court finally adjourned Madame 
Lockwood attempted to alien the ladies 
and gentlemen who were present, but a bail- 
iff prevented her fron, getting the tradition- 
al last word of her sex within the precincts 
ofa — sacred to masculine eloquence 
alone. To the honor of ‘‘My Maryland,” 
however, the cradle of religious and civil 
liberty in these parts, be it said, that one 
a counsellor did invite her to an open- 
air meeting, and there, under skies as liber- 
al as those which beamed above Adam and 
Eve in the Paradise from which Man was 
tempted by Woman, Madame Lockword 
made a “‘brilliant defense of her rights” and 
gave ‘‘ascathing rebuke to the Court,” men- 


ment. 





tioning tothe confusion of that body among 
other things that she had been recently 
allowed to appear ina civil case at Balti- 
more. 

Mrs. Lockwood must remember that it is 
only a question of time. Growth is all tuat 
is needed. Let her possess her soul in pa- 
tience. 

Miss Lavinia Goodell in Wisconsin, has 
so well discharged the duties of a lawyer 
in Janesville in that State, that when Judge 
Ryan uttered a legal decision, that she 
could not legally follow her case to the 
Supreme Court where it had been appealed, 
every lawyer in that county, nobly cham- 
pioning her cause, sigued a petition to the 
legislature for a law to enable lawyers with- 
out distinction of sex to practice in any 
court in that State. They secured the law, 
and now Miss Goodell, who is a talented, 
gentle, womanly woman, has no longer any 
external hindrances to her following her 
profession. 

Time and patience, and thorough fitness 
will settle the question. L, 8. 





WESTERN LECTURES, 
So many persons will be going to Indian- 


apolis, who are accustomed to instruct and 
interest audiences, that it seems a pity to 


. travel the long distance and not utilize the 


time. I mention particularly as persons 
who could be of great value Mary F. East- 
man, who is a forcible and graceful speaker, 
who has a variety of topics and whose terms 
are reasonable, and Margaret W. Campbell, 
an earnest and able speaker who also has 
several topics, and whose charges are not 
exorbitant. The address of Miss Eastman 
is Tewksbury. That of Mrs. Campbell is 
at this Office. L. 8 
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MES. CAMPBELL IN MAINE. 


Epirors JouRNAL:—I take pleasure in 
informing the readers of the Woman’s JouR- 
NAL that Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell, who 
is well known among you, I judge, has 
spoken in this piace two evenings in succes- 
sion, to large and appreciative audiences; 
the first evening on Woman Suffrage, the 
other on Intemperance, treating the latter 
subject in a broad sense. 

It is noticeably manifest that Mrs, Camp- 
bell has these two subjects actually at heart, 
and is doing all in her power and nature to 
enfranchise Woman from the yoke of bond- 
age, which is unmercifully and unlawfully 
imposed upon her; and to restore and re- 
claim the fallen victims of the intoxicating 
cup and to save others from falling. Both 
lectures showed the result of careful study, 
research and investigation; and this, com- 
bined with her impressive manner of speak 
ing, cannot fail of results fruitful to in- 
fluencing and educating the people up toa 
work which it becomes them to be acquaint- 
ed with. 

We are showing every day our utter help- 
lessnese to cope with this formidable adver- 
sary. Intemperance makes it evident that 
the power of woman’s vote must be secured 
in order to overthrow it. 

E. C. Norton. 

Carver's Harbor, Oct, 21, 1878. 
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WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON. 


Eprtrors JouRNAL.—We take this method 
of reaching the President of the American 
Woman Suffrage Association, the venerable 
and honored William Lloyd Garrison; and 
express the earnest hope of the Indiana 
Woman Suffrage Association that he will 
be with us at the annual meeting at Indian- 
apolis, the 13th and 14th of November. 

Some of us remember his voice pleading 
for down-trodden humanity during the 
anti-slavery struggle, and would be so re- 
joiced to welcome him to our State, as one 
of the leaders of the equally important work 
for Woman's emancipation from the social 
and political shackles that trammel her at 
every step in the march of human develop- 
We hope nothing will hinder him 
from being here at that time. 

M. F. Tuomas, President Ind. W. 8. A. 
Richmond, Ind., Oct. 25, 1878. 
o>-e 


SIDE ISSUES AGAIN. 








Eprrors JouRNAL:—I find an article in 
Oct. 12, of your reformatory paper, from 
the pen of H. B. Blackwell, on the folly of 
side issues, which surprises me, coming as 
it does from one of the most prominent men 
in all the moral reforms. I trust Mr. Black- 
well has not forgotten the bitter spirit mani- 
fested in the early days of the Anti-Slavery 
struggle toward women taking part in the 
meetings. I shall never forget the decision 
of the American Anti-Slavery Society in 
1840 for the side issue of Abby Keily, bear- 
ing on the broader ground. 

Neither shall I forget how nobly she 
stood up in her womanly dignity and told 
the bigots that ‘‘Ifthey thought she was 
not capable she would resign: but if it was 
only because she was a Woman, she would 
not become a slave to her would-be mas- 
ters.” 

I am well aware that many devoted Chris- 
tain women have been active in the reforms 
of the day. One church in which I am 
particularly interested, in Newbury, Ohio, 
excommunicated some of its most active 
members without one word of fault in their 
mora} character. I think the main reason 





was, they were active in the Woman Suf 
frage movement. 

Rev. E. Taylor, the pastor of the church, 
denounced the Woruan’s Club in unmeags. 
ured terms. I would ask Mr. Blackwell, ip 
all candor and kindness, if the popula; 
churches all over the country have, as , 
general rule, asked or allowed the womep 
to speak, vote, or take any part in the lega! 
transactions? If the ministersand leader: 
in the popular churches have not done wha: 
they could to keep women :from. exercising 
their God-given rights, then I have not seen o; 
read their doings and sayings with a clea: 
vision, and wish to be corrected. 

I believe J. G. Burney uttered a great 
truth when he said ‘‘The American church 
was the bulwark of American slavery,” and 
I see no reason why the same may not be 
said of their position on the: Woman Suf- 
frage movement; that there are noble excep. 
tions in both cases, Iam glad.to acknow!).- 
edge, and wish they may increase and doubt 
not they will, when outsiders.who are con 
sidered fanatics shall make it popular. 
Yours, wishing to give all their just due, 

, _ . RR H. Oper. 
~oe 


INGENUITY AND WIT. 





I have just read this in White's life of 
Swedenborg. I give it forthe -benefit of 
women authors, who may have thought tha: 
they possessed some qualities besides inge. 
nuity and wit. Swedenborg'says: 

“It is also supposed by some, that womer 
are equally capable with men -of elevating 
the intellectual vision, and into the same 
sphere of life, and of viewing things in the 
same altitude; and they have been led into 
this opinion by the writings of certain 
learned authoresses; but‘ those writing: 
when examined ia the spirit world, in the 
presence of the authoresses, were-found tw 
be productions, not of judgment and of 
wisdom, but of ingenuity. :and. wit. And 
what proceeds from those-two latter princi- 
ples, on account of the elegance and neat 
ness of style in which it is written, has the 
appearance of sublimity, and erudition; yet 
only in the eyes of those who cull all inge- 
nuity by the name of wisdom.” 

There it is, seen by the clear vision of 
that bachelor saint of acentury ago; not 
only here in this mundane sphere are we 
“tied down and back,” but in the spirit 
world also it has been discovered that wo- 
men are not wise, only ingenious and witty. 

What will Harriet Martineau, and Miss: 
Cobbe and Charlotte Bronté and George 
Eliot, and Mrs. Stowe and Margaret Fuller 
and Mrs. Whitney say, when their works 
are critically examined inthe spirit world’ 
They will be a little surprised to find thai 
they contain no wisdom, only wit and inge- 
nuity. 

1 was a little sorry to find this in Sweden- 
borg’s writings, as I have been deeply in- 
terested in the book, and find so many reu! 
gems in some parts of it. 

But as Paul says that ‘‘he writes ut timer 
without inspiration,” and 1 believe him, so 
I think that this estimate of ‘‘authoresses, 
as he calls them, was dictated by the lying 
spirits. We aretold that Swedenborg often 
prayed to be delivered from evil spirits, and 
surely there was need of such prayers i! 
this is his estimate of women. 

3. M. PERKINs. 
. oe 
RESULUTIONS OF THE UNIVERSALIST 
STATE CONVENTION, 





The following are. the resolutions unani 
mously adopted by the Universalist State 
Convention at its recent session :— 

Resolved, That this Convention disapproves anc 
condemns the use of to by any of our ministerr 
asa habit inconsistent with the purity and temper- 
ance of the Gospel, which every minister is callec 
upon to proclaim and practice, and that no one shoulc 
be ordained a minister of this gospel of purity anc 
temperance, who is addicted to this habit. 

Resolved, That we heartily approve of the recent 
act of our State Legislature in conferring upon We 
man the same direct power and influence over the ec 
ucation of the young that man possesses. 

Resolved, That we extend @ hearty greeting and 
God speed to the women of our church everywher 
ecattcred for their united efforts to extend & 
knowledge of our faith, and in this work we will give 
them our best support, believing , a8 Woman war 
last at the crose and first af the tomb of our Saviour, 
she will fill any position our church and in iw 
work to which her better li e may call her. 


———- # & o ———_—— 
LECTURES ON NATURAL HISTORY. 

Graceanna Lewis has just satisfactorily 
concluded a series of four Popular Science 
lectures in Somerville N. J. ‘Her subjects 
were; ‘Birds and their Plumage” ‘‘The 
Mineral Kingdom;” “‘The Vegetable King- 
dom ;” and ‘‘The Animal Kingdom.” These 
lectures were all profusely illustrated, were 
expressed in very plain and simple language, 
with bat few technical terms, and evidently 
they were fairly understood and grestly eo 
joyed by the audience, ‘more than three- 
fourths of which were women and young 
girls. 

There is even earnest talk of forming 4 
class of students who desire to pursue these 
interesting subjects more in detail, under 
the guidance of Miss Lewis. 

We are allinterested in the success of e¥ 
ery woman; I therefore quote a few seu 
tences from one or two local journals. 

The relationship, and embracing unity 0: 
plan which connect the entire race of birds 
while differing widely in all their varying 
characters was strongly shown; and this 
with a simplicity of language and evident 
mastery of the topic which held the inter- 
ested attention of all. Somerville has rarely 
enjoyed a lecture ao genuine and full of 
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honest fact. so free from any kind of sham. 
—Somerset Unionist, 

This great feature of wide variety con- 
nected in a still vaster unity, which binds 
ali the details of Creation in ome sequence 
and design, was brought out plainly and strik- 
ingly; and the spirit and tone of the lady 
lecturer made this demonstration particu- 
larly pleasing and impressive.— set 
Messenger. 
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THE NEW FOUNDATION OF GOVERNMENT. 


Eprrors JouURNAL:—Even if it is a little 
late, I will venture, with your permission, 
to recur to Prof. Phelps’ article. That ar. 
ticle will have done one gvod, surely, if, in 
the discussion it has called out, there shail 
be brought more clearly to view than ever 
before the real significance and effect of 
Woman Suffrage. 

The foundation of government, as it now 
exists, all agree, is force, just as Prof. 
Phelps says. And if no other government 
is ever to stand on the earth, then Woman 
Buffrage is of course a movement against 
pature. 

But Woman Suffrage really means some- 
thing altogether different. It is not an at- 
tempt at an irruption of Woman into a 
masculine sphere of life; but it is an at- 
tempt to make government a new, that is a 
human sphere of life, and build it on a new 
kind of power, which shall be a composite 
of the two sides of humanity, in which the 
higher order of power shall control through 
the other. The new power which is to be 
the foundation of government when women 
vote is already being manifested in. the 
world, and to-bring marked and emphatic 
examples of it to the notice of the people is 
certainly one way to prepare for its accept- 
ance. Buch an example came to my notice 
a while since, in a copy of Woman at Work, 
which is as follows: 


(‘’D RATHER HAVE JACK.”) 


Extract of an address, by Mrs. 8. K. Leavitt, before 
the National Woman's Temperance Convention. 

One day I led a band of eighty or a hun- 
dred to the Esplanade. The authorities 
had said, this must be put down, and the 
mayor had privately given orders to the 

olice to be scarce where the women were. 

edid not know that, aod after visiting 
fourteen saloons, we marched towards the 
Esplanade, whcre we found a dense mass 
of several thousand men awaiting us. I 
heard @ man say. 

“JACK, A WOMAN'S FOOT SHAN’T TOUCH 
THE ESPLANADE TO DAY!” end I said, ‘‘Lord, 
give us the Esplanade!” 

One great brutal-looking fellow stood in 
my way, debauched and degraded, yet with 
a look which to!d there was a heart some- 
where, and I took it for granted this was 
‘‘Jack.” Bless God for Woman’s intuition! 
I walked right upto him and said, ‘Jack, 
we are a band of broken-hearted mothers 
and wives, weeping and praying because 
you are all going to hell as fast as you can 
g0. We want to pray here, right by this 

ountain, and I want you to make way for 
us and keep the menatill till we get through 
our service.” First he looked like thunder; 
then he looked foolish; then I smiled sweet- 
ly at him-—-always smile at a manif you 
want him to do what he don’t want to—and 
he said, with a fearful oath, ‘'l’ll do it! 
Make way for the Crusaders!” and as he 
forced his great, brawny shoulders through 
the crowd many voices shouted, ‘‘GOD BLEss 
THE CRUSADERS!” 

I never asked the Lord for a policeman 
again. I’d rather have ‘‘Jack.” At last 
we stood close to that central fountain 
which is the glory of Cincinnati, and sang, 

“Jesus the water of life will give, 

Freely, freely, freely," 

and I think there must have been joy among 
the angels of God at the chorus that ran 
through the square. Then we sang, ‘‘Roc 
of Ages,” and then I talked to the crowd. 
1 forgot all about liquor saloons, and 
thought on!y of Jesus Christ upon the cross. 
I then called upon all who wanted to be 
saved and have us pray for them to kneel 
down, and two thousand men, mostly reek- 
ing with fumes of rum and tobacco, knelt 
there upon the pavement seeking Christ, 
with tears and sobs.—7he Christian. 

Every reader, I think, will see that the 
power which Mrs. Leavitt exerted is a new 
kind of power in public affairs; that it be- 
longs preéminently to Woman; that it is a 
power of a higher order than ‘‘force”; and 
that in a government founded upon it, war 
will cease, and all that leads to war. Well 
indeed might Mrs. Leavitt ‘‘never zsk the 
Lord for a policeman again,” for He had 
given her that power in active exercise, 
which will one day sway the world, aud 
abolish the policeman with all need of him 
forever. 

The very essence of this power is that it 
melts down in men the disposition to con- 
tend, and transmutes that disposition into 
One to protect and belp. The power that 
will effect this result will naturally bring in 
a state of universal peace. 

A result can be reached only by suitable 
Causes working through suitable processes. 
The heart of Woman is the power, and Wo 
man Suffrage is the process through which 
universal peace is to be achieved. I indeed 
believe that around that heart is the envel- 
oping life of him in whom Man and Wo- 
man were blended in the highest form of 
the human, wherein the womanly element 
was dominant; and that that life is trans- 
forming both Woman and Man until they 
shall be able to readjust themselves in all 
earthly relations to the-pattern of his per- 
fect being. Nevertheless, so far as the out- 
ward appearance is concerned, Woman her- 
self is to be the concrete and manifested 
power through which the work is to be 





wrought out among men. Thus is Woman 
Suffrage approved as the divinest human 
movement, working to the noblest earthly 
ends towards which the face of the human 
race is now turned, and their footsteps now 
tread. Jesse H. Jones. 

North Abington, Mass. 

eo oo —_—______. 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON 

On October. 2nd the inaugural lecture of 
the session of University College was given 
by Professor Henry Morley- He sketched 
the history of the institution from its in- 
ception to the, present time, showing that 
the University was founded at a time when 
Dissenters were shut out from the older 
English Universities, that the principle of 
thig University was to admit ail comers, 
irrespective of their religious belief, and 


that it had been faithful to that principle.. 


Two charters were granted instead of one. 
The power of conferring degrees was sepa- 
rated from the teaching power of the Uni- 
versity. This institution, founded as the 
University of London, consented in 1836 to 
a change of name. It then became Univer- 
sity College, London, and transferred its 
claim to:confer degrees to a separate insti- 
tution which should examine but not teach, 
and which should thenceforth be called the 
University of London, but which should 
be in entire accordance with the principle 
nere first established in the public mind. 
By an Act of Parliament which passed in 
July, 1869, there was a re-incorporation of 
the college, and by the omission of the 
words limiting the sphere of labor to young 
men they were enabled to offer to women 
also a liberal education without violating 
their charter in any way. They commenced 
by giving in 1868-9 two courses of lectures 
at the Beethoven Rooms, Harley Street. In 
1869-70 they had classes within the college. 
Next year they had three classes instead of 
two. In the following year they pushed 
boldly on, brought all their classes into the 
lecture room, and suddenly increased the 
number of subjects taught from eight to 
twenty-one; and when the University of 
London, true to its traditions and its princi- 
ples, having conquered the false prejudices 
based on sex as it had already conquered 
tlfose based on religion, had determined that 
the time had come when it might confer its 
degrees upon all, University College was at 
once prepared to take action with it. Do- 
ing this made another great demand upon 
them for space, and furnished another rea- 
son for claiming from the public aid in the 
requisite extensiongfor their coliege build- 
ings. They asked for £50,000. It would 
cost, according to a careful estimate that 
had been made, £100,000 to complete the 
college. 

The classes hitherto held at University 
College in connection with ‘‘The London 
Ladies’ Education Association” are contin- 
ved during the session 1878-79, with addi- 
tion of others, as CoHege Classes to which 
only ladies are admitted. At the same time 
there is a large increase in the number of 
classes open to both men and women. 

University College now offers to women 
education in all subjects taught in the two 
faculties of arts and laws and of science. 
Whether they attend separate or mixed 
classes, they become regular students; and 
all honors attained through examination 
will in future be awarded by the College 
Among the prizes and scholarships now 
open to women are three Andrew’s En- 
trance Prizes of £20 each—one for classics; 
one for any two of the three subjects, math- 
ematics, physics, chemistry; one for three 
languages: (a) English (6) either Latin or 
Greek, (c) French or German or Italian. 
The last examinations for these prizes was 
on the 26th and 27th of September, 1878. 

Full information as to the Clasees, Schol- 
arships, etc., open to women will be found 
in the Prospectus of the Faculties of Arts 
and Laws and of Science, which is to be 
obtained by application at the Office of the 
College, or from Talfourd Ely, Esq., M.A..: 
Sec.—EHnglishwoman’s Review. 
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PROUD OF THEIR REPRESENTATIVES. 


The Iowa women are justly proud of 
their representatives, and have shown their 
gratitude by earnest efforts to secure their 
election. In a letter to us they say: 

Three out of the four new representatives 
to Congress just elected, are for temperance 
and Woman Suffrage. Mr. Updegraff, who 
was in the House last winter, voted against 
Woman Suffrage, but he introduced the 
“Two mile law” which closes all saloons 
within two miles of the polls on election 
days. Senator McCoid has always been an 
out-spoken advocate. Gov. Carpenter is 
elected by a large majority. The R 
says: ‘‘Gov. Carpenter’s canvass in the 
Ninth District is more of an ovation than a 
campaign. He is greeted everywhere with 
the largest and most enthusiastic meetings 
ever seen in the District. The women vie 
with the men in showing him honor, and 
turn out and decorate the school-houses or 
open air platforms where he speaks. The 
wives and daughters of Democrats and 
Greenbackers as well as those of Republi- 
cans are equally active in this work. The 
women of the Niuth District know the 
moral worth-and personal nobility of Gov. 
Carpenter, as they do the lack of the same 
things in Hoggatt, and so they are deter- 
mined that the intelligence, the morality, 
and the honor of the Ninth District shall 
be represented at Washington by'a man who 





will be an honor and not a disgrace and dis- 
honor.” This is giving honor to whom 
honor is due. The women of lowa will 
not soon forget the eminent services of 
Gov. Cyrus C. Carpenter. M. A. W. 





LAWS ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 


In 1770, an act was passed by the English 
Parliament, which provided: ‘*That all wo- 
men, of whatever age, rank or profession, 
whether virgins, maids or widows, who 
shall, after this act, impose upon, seduce 
and betray into matrimony apy of his maj. 
esty’s subjects, by virtue of scents, paints, 
cosmetics, washes, artificial teeth, Spanish 
wool, iron stays, bolstered hips, or high- 
heeled shoes, shall incur the penalty of the 
law now iu force against witchcraft and 
like mis-demeanors, and the marriage under 
such circumstances, upon conviction of the 
offending party, shall be null aad voic.”— 
Chicago Legal News, 
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MAN AND WOMAN. 


Mrs. Roberts, in the Washington Capital, 
very truthfully remarks: ‘‘Marrying a man 
to reform him is like being measured for an 
umbrella. It may or it may not be satisfac- 
tory; but you might as well try to make 
a politician honest as to talk toa woman 
who loves a man. No matter how worth- 
less he may be, she will brave everything 
for him; and 1 wouldn't give a snap for her 
if she didn’t. Not long since, on the ave- 
nue, I saw a man, respectable looking, ina 
helpless state of intoxication, and a police- 
man on each side of him taking him to the 
station-house; behind him was his wife, a 
young, nice-looking, well-dressed woman. 
She paid no attention to the rabble follow- 
ing, or the wondering looks of the passers- 
by, but stuck by him, trying to pacify and 
quiet him. I could not help thinking how 
little a man would stand by a woman. Man 
is of the ‘nobler sex,’ and a superior being; 
but he will geta woman in trouble, and 
then leave her to get out the best way she 
can,” 
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BOSTON GIRLS. 

The most interesting possessions of Bos- 
ton are no doubt its girls. There is no lit- 
tle fun made by the society wits und the cas- 
ual letter-writers about the Boston girl, her 
customary Greek and Latin, her blue spec- 
tacles and stockings, and her cheek-bones. 
If any one has taken these jokes seriously, 
let him turn saunterer down Tremont street 
some fine afternoon, and be converted. 
There is worse food for maiden charms than 
baked beans and paradigms, and the east 
winds make the roses bloom and the eyes 
brighten. There is no street in America like 
Tremont street forthe best American types of 
beauty. Anything voluptuous or flamboy- 
ant, oron the other hand, anything blanched 
and etiolated, one seldom sees among these 
girls—but the fine, expressive, meaning-full 
face, with serious gray eyes, the out-look 
of a free, thoughtful spirit, and the cle- 
gant, light, trim figure, dressed with skilled 
grace and not to the extremity of fashion— 
these are common ornaments of that prom- 
enade. There are not afew examples of 
what might be called the ‘‘aristocratic” type 
in Boston streets. Young women who look 
the inheritors of culture and family tradi- 
tions—and yet this is misleading. They 
may be all that—for there are a few old 
families left in Boston and thereabouts, 
notwithstanding the foreign domination. 
But they are almost as likely to be daugh- 
ters of the people—ihe first fruits of demo- 
cratic culture, instead of the crown of gen- 
erations.—ASpringfield Republican. 


- NOTES AND NEWS. 


Eleven thousand female telegraph opera- 
tors are employed in England. 

The yellow fever still lingers in the small 
interior towns of the South. 











Rev. Frederic Hinckley gives his lecture 
on the “City of Washington,” next Thurs- 
day, in West Bridgewater. 


Ason of the Khedive of Egypt has been 
entered as a student at the Royal Military 
Academy at Woolwich, England. 


Mrs. Livermore gave her new lecture ‘*Be- 
yond the Sea,” in this city toa large audi- 
ence, whose close attention she held until 
the close. 


Mrs. JutiaC, R. Dorr, of Rutland, Vt., 
has received the personal thanks of King 
Alfonso, of Spain, for a sonnet on the late 
Queen Mercedes. 


At Tenafly, N., J., October 2, by the Rev. 
Charles H. Baldwin, of Medford, Mass. , 
Frank Eugene Lawrence, of Council Bluffs, 
Iowa, to Margaret Livingston, daughter of 
Henry B. and Elizabeth Cady Stanton. 


Lapy CAROLINE Norton left $500 by her 
will to ‘‘the good cause of Woman Suf- 
frage,” and Mrs. George Oakes, another 
English woman, has lately contributed $2,- 
500 to the same cause. . 

Miss WEpDG@woop, a descendant of the 
famous pottery ware manufacturer, has 
offered to provide a home for training the 
young pauper girls of Stoke-on-Trent as 
domestic servants. 


Capt. Porter, of Gallipolis, burned, his 





$8,000 barge with his own hands, in order 
to destroy the infection which it was be- 
lieved to have brought from the yellow fe- 
ver districts. 


The Municipal Council of Paris has de- 
cided that the members of the local commis- 
sions, to whom is assigned the duty of in- 
specting factories, shall be women, since 
one-half the children that work in such 
places are girls. 


The income of A. A. Low’s recent gift of 
$5000 to Salem is to be used in assisting 
young men of good moral character, who, 
having been fitted in the city public schools, 
are without means to pursue a college 
course. 


Prof. James C. Watson, of Ann Arbor, 
Mich., has accepted the proposition of the 
Regents of the Wisconsin University, and 
will take charge of the chair of Astronomy 
immediately. Prof. Watson has also been 
elected a director of the Washburn Observ- 
atory. 

The State Prison at Wethersfield is crowd- 
ed, und has 281 prisoners—only three wo- 
men. It is so in all the prisons. The law- 
makers are law-breakers. There is not one 
woman to a hundred men on an average in 
the prisons of this country. 


The Atlantic Avenue branch of the Long 
Island Ruilroad has not been in existence 
a year, but in that time it has caused the vi- 
olent death of not less than seventeen per- 
sons. The advantages of rapid transit are 
great, but slaughter like this is far too ex- 
orbitant a price to pay for them. 


We are glad to chroniclethe return of our 
friend Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney, who arrived 
in Boston on the 28th ult. in the steamer 
Samaria, from Liverpool. Mrs. Cheney's 
coming will give fresh interest to the winter 
meetings of the New England Women’s 
Club, of which she is one of the most dis- 
tinguished members. 


It is proposed to have a commemorative 
meeting in Boston to the honor of the late 
George Thompson, which shall also be a 
reunion of as many of the old abolitionists 
as itis possible to bring together. November 
8, the anniversary of Mr. Thompson’s de- 
parture from Boston in 1835, is suggested 
as a suitable time. 


Mr. A. A. Low, whois a native of Salem, 
Mass,, and went to the Latin Grammar 
School there when a small boy, has presen- 
ted to that city $2,000 for educational pur- 
poses. The money isto be invested and 
the income used to assist pupils of the Sa- 
lem schoole who wish to go to college and 
have not the necessary funds. 


An Englishwoman has invented a travel- 
ing wardrobe, in which dresses are hung 
upon wooden rods set ina frame, and the 
wardrobe has separate compartments for 
bonnets and other articles of dress, and all 
the things are ready to one’s hand without 
unpacking. This means emancipation for 
the intelligent baggage-smasher and the 
hard-worked hackman, 2s these wardrobes 
are much lighter than trunks, 


The Liberal League at its session in Syra- 
cuse, separated over the question of ‘‘Ob- 
scene Literature,” and a law to regulate it. 
The seceding members, led by Mr. Ab- 
bott, of the Index, and Judge Hurlburt, 
have organized a new league, to be valled 
the National Liberal League of America, 
and elected Mr. Abbott President. Fifty 
members of the old league, comprising the 
most intelligent and respectable portion, 
have signed the constitution of the new 
league. 


Mrs. Helen Hunt Jackson was in Boston 
on Monday and Tuesday on the way to the 
West, after a few days sojourn in New 
York. She went up to Princeton, (her ‘‘Hide 


and Seek Town”) for a few days and though | 


she found her old place of sojourn closed 
for the season, persuaded its doors to open 
to take herin fora week. Thenceshe went 
to Wolfboro, N. H., and stayed a week or 


two more. Her health is good, and she. 


goes back to Colorado with new zest for the 
winter beauties of its climate —TZempleton. 


Young female lecturers who prepared to 
step into Mrs. Livermore’s place during her 
absence in Europe, were disappointed by 
finding that she had apparently renewed her 
youth, and was prepared to retain her place 
until her would-be successors themselves be- 
come as worn and weary as they fondly 
hoped that she wouldbe. Patience. ladies; 
by the time that you have served as long an 
apprenticeship in private life as Mrs. Livcr- 
more did, her place may be vacant, but re- 
member that there is not quite room enough 
in itfor all of you.—Boston Transcript. 


Minister Bayard Taylor has just under- 
gone a very serious surgical operation, but 
is believed to be in a fair way of recovery. 
Mr. Taylor was seriously indisposed last 
week, and it was not until after several days 
of treatment for the wrong malady that his 
physician discovered the dangerous nature 
of his disease. It was found that he was 
afflicted with dropsy, and after a long med- 
ical consultation it was decided that a sur- 
gical operation would have to be resorted 
to. To this Mr. Taylor willingly assented. 
The operation resulted in the extraction of 
fourteen litres of water. His convalescence 
is progressing rapidly. 





« pleasant little anecdote of the Crown 
Prince of Germany is told by Mrs. Hoop- 
er. It was at the beginning of the Franco- 
Prussian war that the King and Prince 
passed through Homburg on their way to 
the field. A young American girl, staying 
with her parents at one of the hotels, hung 
a large American flag from her balcony, 
and as theroyal couple passed, waved an 
enthusiastic handkerchief. The King and 
his sou looked up and bowed, and, like the 
courteous gentlemen he is, the Prince sum- 
moned an aid-de-camp and gave an order 
which was-passed down the line—an order 
for each regiment as it went by to salute the 


‘Stars ‘and Stripes. True courtesy,- whether 


king or peasant. 

Speaking of the general English custom 
of bequeathing landed property wholly to 
the eldest son, in order to keep.up the social 
position of the family, the English corre- 
spondent.of the W. Y. Nation says: ‘The 
class on which the present. social. arrange- 
ments press hardest is the daughters, who 
are mercilessly sacrificed on the family altar. 
The younger sons eke out their scanty por- 
tions in the professions, or seek fortunes of 
their own in emigration; but the daughters 
are turned out of their homes when their 
father dies, and, if unmarried, often lead 
on small incomes, all over England and the 
Continent, forlorn lives, which they try in 
a pathetic way to dignify by allusions to 
their high ‘connections’ and bygone mag- 
nificence.” 


Some people value only what is foreign. 
M. Wilhelmj, the distinguished violinist 
said upon his arrival the other day, that the 
person he most wished to see in America 
was Theodore Thomas. His wish was most 
pleasantly fulfilled by an interview of sever- 
al hours with our American musician. 
“Why, Williams, old boy, how are yon?” 
said the great orchestral impressario, ‘‘so 
its you is it? I was just wondering who 
this ‘Wilhelmj’ that wanted to see me could 
be.” ‘Yes, but s-s-s-sh! Don’t betray 
me. Nothing like being a distinguished 
foreigner to captivate the great American 
public.” ‘‘Yes,” said Thomas sadly, ‘‘if 
I only had called myself Signor Teodori 
Tomasini, I should have had a great success 
in New York.” 


The story of political intimidation in 
South Carolina lengthens with time. State 
Senator Duncan of Orangeburg county, a 
colored republican speaker, has been ar- 
rested acd committed to jail on a charge of 
bribery; he obtained bail in $1,500 from a 
Methodist minister and former president of 
Claflin university, named Webster, when 
Webster was also thrown into jail on a sim- 
ilar charge. Gov. Hampton recently ad- 
dressed a meeting where red shirts and 
jackets were numerously worn by both sex- 
es and exhorted them to “march united, 
bold, defiant, following the standard of 
the red skirt to glorious victory.” If he 
is correctly reported, this is an abominable 
and disgraceful truckling to the plantation 
spirit of domiaeering violence. A repub- 
lican meeting in Caddo parish, La., was re- 
cently broken up by bulldozers.—Spring- 
field Republican. 


The Orange (N. J.) Journal says: “Of 
one thing Wade Hampton may rest assured, 
the American people will not regard with 
indifference the violence and terrorism now 
prevailing in South Carolina and some oth- 
er States. If the South is to be kept ‘solid’ 
by such means, the North will find a way to 
make herself ‘solid’ for resisting her by 
constitutional methods. The people of these 
northern states have no love forthe ‘bloody- 
shirt,’ and would gladly see it buried forever 
out of sight. But if South Carolina blocks 
the way to the cemetery, and insists on 
keeping the ensanguined garment at the top 
of the staff, the North will accept the issue, 
and the combination between southern and 
northern Bourbonism will be swept away in 
an irresistible tide of indignation. There 
is only one feeling at the North, and that is 
of disappointment and regret, that Wade 
Hampton has not honorably ke pt his pledges 


The marriage of Mr. Richard Faulkner 
Curry, to Miss Bright, daughter of the 
Right Hon. John Bright, M.P., was cele- 
brated at the Friends’ Meeting House, South- 
port, on Thursday, Oct. 10th. Mr. Bright 
and his daughter arrived in Southport on 
Wednesday, and had stayed at the Palace 
Hotel, Birkdale. The bridal party were 
driven in six coaches, each drawn by a fine 
pair of grays. Mr. Bright escorted his 
daughter, who was attired in gray satin, 
with bonnet to match and bridal tulle veil, 
mourning being worn in consequence of 
the recent death of Mrs. Bright. The 
bridesmaids were Miss M. 8. Bright and 
Miss Curry. The groomsmen were Mr. 
Albert Bright, brother of the bride, and 
Mr, G. A. Curry, brother of the bridegroom. 
Among the invited guests were Mr. McLaren, 
and Mr. W. H. Leatham. After Mr. H. G. 
Coventry had read the 103d. Psalm, the 
bridegroom and bride made the usual simple 
declaration used in the marriage ceremony 


of the Society of Friends and signed the 


certificate, which was endorsed by Mr. John 


Bright and others. The marriage register 
having been signed, the wedding party left 
the chapel for Birkdale. Mr. Bright was 
ent husias tically cheered by the large crowd 


which had assembled in the street. 
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FAIRFAX’S LUCK. 


Charlie J. Fairfax took a survey of his 
position. He looked over his room, his 
possessions and his prospects. His room 
belonged to Mrs. Campbell. He owned 
nothing in it but himself and Spider, his 
tan terrier. His prospects were dubious. 
To make the matter utterly perplexing, he 
was in love with a lovely girl, who hada 
stern uncle, assuming d:agon-ship over her, 
and it was a bitter absurdity for « fellow 
owning nothing but himself and a dog, to 
apply to old Hayward Surghnor for the 
hand of his pretty niece, May Wrede. 

Old Hayward Surghnor loved May, but 
he would never once acknowledge that she 
was in any way as good or comely or win- 
ning as her mother had been. May did very 
well, but her mother had been far her supe- 
rior. May had arich complexion, but her 
mother’s had been fairer. May’s voice was 
gentle and pleasant, but her mother’s had 
been more musical. May had faults, her 
mother had none. 

Old Hayward Surghnor was an artist. 
Rugged and rough as he seemed, he would 
bring forth scenes sweet and tender enough 
to make one cry with pleasure in gazing 
upon them. To keep May from getting ia 
love, and to keep a portrait of her mother 
which would do her beauty justice, seemed 
to be the two single aims of his life. He 
had one other weakness—he loved tan ter- 
riers. 

May had lived with her uncle in his old 
house ever since she was twelve years old. 
As she grew older she was kept under strict 
surveillance, and when she was invited to 
spend a month at her Aunt Lucy's house 
in the country, her uncle was loth to let 
her go. He consented, however, on condi- 
tion that she would not fall in love. 

“I'll be careful, Uncle Hayward,” May 
said demurely; and she was finally allowed 
to go to Fair Haven. 

There Charlie Fairfax was visiting May's 
cousin, Henry Fellows. And there May, in 
spite of orders, fell iu love with Charlie 
Fairfax. 

Now, Fairfax was one of the best fellows 
in the world, only he was poor. May knew 
that poverty was a grievous fault in her 
uncle's eyes, even if he could be reconciled 
to her marrying anybody. He had a horror 
of poverty, marriage and a brood of chil- 
dren. May had never gainsaid his words. 
She remembered too well her childhood of 
poverty, when her delicate mother was worn 
out by work and care, leaving two sickly 
babies to die for her, and May to be adopted 
by her father’s brother. 

She cried in a hopeless sort of a way 
when her visit was out, and she parted from 
Charlie to go home; but he told her to be 
hopeful, for he would circumvent circum- 
stances as surely as they were in love. And 
so, at the beginning of my story, he stood 
in the centre of his room, looking absently 
at Spider, while the canine looked gravely 
back at him. 

‘‘Well, old fellow, how is it to be done?” 
said Charlie. Spider wiggled a step nearer 
to his master and remained silent again, 
gazing at him with glistening eyes. 

“You wouldn’t bring mea fortune if I 
sold you,” observed Charlie. 

Spider yelped. 

‘Hold your tongue, pagan! Nor do I 
think that old Surghnor would take you as 
a gift.” 

Spider whined. 

“Yet, as you are the only capital I have, 
you ought to be of some use.” 

Spider wagged his tail. His eyes seemed 
like two fixed stars. 

‘Yon are a handsome dog, Spider. 
Would you like to have your picture 
taken?” 

Spider gave a short yell of joy, and then 
tried to turn himself inside out. 

‘Il wonder if 1 couldn’t get old Surghnor 
to paint you. Hurrah! that’s a grand idea.” 
Charlie hunted up his hat and coat, and he 
and Spider tore down stairs. He went up 
town, avd walked round and round the 
house in which sweet May resided. but saw 
no signs of her. The next day he saw the 
servant going out on an errand. He spoke 
to her and enlisted her in his cause, and she 
took charge of a note to May. It read as 
follows: 

‘My dearest May—Contrive some way to 
meet me. I have been looking for you 
since yesterday morning, and want to see 
you. CHARLIE.” 

The next day Dinah met him at the gate 
and gave him a little note from May. He 
read it: 

‘‘Dear Charlie—I! will meet you at Central 
Park at twilight. May.” 

At seven o’clock Charlie hied away to 
Centra! Park. Ina little while May came 
down one of the paths. She was looking 
lovely. 

‘Now, Charlie, I can never do this again, ” 
she said, “for it is not proper. What is it 
you want to say?” 

“Mostly this,” said Charlic, kissing her 
under one of the trees, and then coming 
serenely cut into the light again. ‘But tell 
me, May, has your uncle been very savage 
lately?” 

“Dreadfully!” said May. ‘‘He’s been 
painting a scene where he wants a newspa- 
per boy and a terrier. He had a great deal 


of trouble with one fellow. He was a 
dreadfully dirty little fellow who finally 
stole a box of uncle’s cigars and ran away, 
and uncle had to finish his figure without 
him. Then he tried to get his terrier dog 
to stand on his hind legs while he painted 
him. He couldn't get a dog to do it and he’s 
been as cross as a bear fora week. I don’t 
dare to speak to him hardly.” 

It was getting dark, and Charlie tossed 
up his hat and caught it again. 

“I've got it! May, don’t recognize me if 
you meet me in your uncle’s studio. For 
Spider will stand on his hind legs like a— 
like an elephant. Hurrah!” 

The next day old Hayward Surghnor was 
stirring grimly about his studio, when there 
came a modest knock at the door. 

“Come in!” he grunted, and a young 
man, with light eyes and black moustache, 
entered the room followed by a remarkably 
spry dog. 

“Good morning, Mr. Surghnor,” said the 
young man. “My name is Fairfax. I 
have heard, sir, that you wish to introduce 
a terrier dog into your picture, but can find 
none suitabie. I have been an artist myself, 
and know something of what the trials are. 
Allow me, sir, to offer you the use of my 
dog. I think you'll find him suitably 
trained. Spider, come here. Stand up, 
sir.” 

Spider stood upon his hind legs in the 
middle of the studio, looking as though 
he would not stir without permission if he 
were shot through. Old Hayward Surghnor 
grew red with pleasure. 

‘‘Capital, capital!” I’m under great obli- 
gations, sir, very great. Will you be seated, 
Mr. Fairfax?” 

Mr. Fairfax sat down opposite May’s 
little sewing chair. Spider stood unswerv- 
ingly in position, and the artist chatted 
amiably across May’s bench of myrtle and 
geranium pots. They had come to a very 
amiable understanding in an hour. Charlie 
told old Hayward how he had hopes of be- 
ing an artista few years before, but the 
necessity of earning a living interfered with 
his studies, and he had been obliged to give 
them up, and was then a clerk on a moder- 
ate salary. ‘ 

“A shame! ashame!” said old Hayward. 
‘But you mustn’t give it up. Don’t, I beg 
of you. A man has ne right to give it up 
for the want of bread. Now tell me if I 
can be of any assistance to you. Let me 
see what you cando. Here are pencils; 
draw your own dog.” Which Charlie did 
very rapidly and creditably. 

‘Very well done,” said old Hayward. 
‘‘Now, Mr. Fairfax, I tell you you are wel- 
come to my studio and material any time 
you like.” 

The old artist had become tired of paint- 
ing for a while, and Spider was allowed a 
respite. Surghnor went to the opposite 
side of the room and uncovered a portrait 
of a beautiful young lady. Charlie started. 
He thought it was that of May; but it was 
her mother’s. 

“That's my last picture. What do you 
think of it, sir?” demanded old Hayward 
proudly. 

“The loveliest face 1 ever saw in my 
life!” exclaimed Charlie with enthusiasm, 
still thinking it was May’s portrait. 

‘Mr. Fairfax,” said Mr. Surghnor, grasp- 
ing him cordially by the hand, ‘“‘we must see 
more of each other. Where are you stay- 
ing?” 

Charlie named his boarding house. 

“A mile off, and it’s two o’clock. Stay 
and dine with me, Mr. Fairfax. No one 
here but my niece and myself. Will you 
do me the honor, Mr. Fairfax?’’ 

Charlie was delighted. They went down 
to the parlor, and then to the dining-room. 
May was reading in the patlor. She turned 
pale at the sight of Charlie, but controlled 
herself and presided at dinner. 

The thing worked admirably. Charlie 
had made a friend of old Hayward Surgh- 
nor for life. He was the old man’s confi- 
dant, his ally, his right-hand man. He 
praised him to his friends, he praised him 
to May, he praised him to everybody. 

For a long while the lovers were cautious. 
By and by they grew a little bolder, and the 
old man began to notice that they were 
much together. He attended closely to the 
painting, and said nothing. By and by mat- 
ters became obviously serious. Then old 
Hayward said to May: 

‘‘May, you’re in love with Charlie, ain’t 
you?” 

“Yes, Uncle Hayward,” she said timidl y. 

‘Well, you need not be frightened. 1 
have not a word to say against it. Charlie 
is a young man of excellent taste and abil- 
ities, and I shall tell him when he asks me 
that I have not a word to say against your 
marrying him.” 

“But, you know he is poor, Uncle Hay- 
ward,”’said May. 

“I don’t know any such thing,” exclaimed 
Uncle Hayward. ‘‘A man with his talents 
can never be poor. Besides, Charlie and I 
are brother artists, and have one interest.”’ 

They were married. After the ceremony 
Uncle Hayward said: 

“TI can forgive you for falling in love with 
May, Charlie. She looked so much like 
her mother.” 

And Charlie whispered to May: 





‘What luck!”"—The American. 





“APART IN A SOLITARY PLACE.” 


Among the many types of womanhood, 
perhaps there is none more often misunder- 
stood than the one whose temperament 
keeps her apart from others. By the pecu- 
liarity of her nature, she finds it impossible 
to combine with others even in work for 
causes in which she has deep interest. All 
phases of the ‘‘Woman Question” may be 
of vital importance to her, and may have 
her warmest sympathy and earnest endeav- 
ors, yet she may not be a recognized work- 
er in any association or demonstrative move- 
ment. 

How far temperament can, and ought to 
be overcome, the writer does not now dis- 
cuss. Whether or not such a woman’s 
course is wise and right she must settle with 
her own conscience. We only note the fact 
that there are such women, and we may 
find that they too have their work and per- 
haps share more largely in the interests of 
the great heart of humanity, and bear more 
burdens, and uplift more weary hearts, than 
some who seem to be standard-bearers in 
the ranks. 

There must be union of forces before any 
great results can follow in the work of the 
age. There must be organization to consol- 
idate effort. Men and women must work 
together, before ?any amount of permanent 
good can be effected. We learn the force 
of the old saying that ‘‘the figure one stand- 
ing by the side of one makes eleven.” Yet 
we must not ignore the one that stands by 
itself. We may not understand the isola- 
tion, but that one may be a mighty power. 

People may be individually alone as much 
by temperament as by circumstance. Their 
personality is so distinct and clearly-cut as 
to isolate them. Their aims and aspirations 
spring out of their own thoughts, not from 
the suggestions or persuasions of others, 
They make and carry out their plans, rely- 
ing on themselves, not on others’ sympathy 
or help. ‘They are always doing something 
with awill. They know what they have 
started for. No idle drifting for them; no 
stagnant forces; no wasteful energies; no 
standing by the wayside asking alms. 

These people are brave and patient, self- 
poised and cheerful, unshrinkingly facing 
the difficulties and trials of their own lot 
and lending a he:ping hand to the over- 
burdened, or speaking a word of cheer to 
the faint-hearted. Who dreams how tired 
and lonely they may sometimes feel? They 
are too sensitive and reticent to force their 
confidence on an unsympatietic listener. 
The very fact that a thing needs to be teld 
to a friend, prevents the telling of it. The 
heart of love should 

“Have an instinct of what 
In the heart of another is passing.” 

These solitary ones are not always those 
who have suffered great or peculiar sorrows, 
who are shut out from common sympathies 
by an uncommon experience, neither are 
they morbid or misanthropic from disap- 
pointed confidence and affection. Their 
lives are of:en full of busy activity and gen- 
erous sympaties, but hedged in by providen- 
tial limitations which fetter all their plans. 
There are silent sacrifices where conscience 
and judgment seem at variance; temptations 
to attain possible personal good by the neg- 
lect of unwitnessed, homely duties or exact- 
ing obligations. There may be only the 
perplexities, doubts and discouragements 
common to all earnest lives, but intensified 
by the temperament which is ever ‘‘going 
down to the depths of life till you come to 
pain.” 

Paradoxical as it may seem, these self- 
contained ones, uncomforted themselves by 
tender, human sympathies, are often the 
best comforters of others. Perplexed and 
anxious souls bring their tangled affairs, 
for these clear eyes and this wide judgment 
to find the way out of the difficulties. Af- 
flicted ones seek them as a hiding-place, 
blessing both the strength and tenderness 
which binds the wound, and heals the hurt. 
Erring ones bear the sharp probe with which 
their keen perceptions and sensitive con 
science lay open the sin-sick spot, because 
they find them more sorry than severe over 
faults. Even in their own unspotted integ- 
rity they recognize with a fellow-feeling 
that common humanity which is weak as 
well as sinful. Cities of refuge are these 
solitary ones, to which any that are in trou- 
ble run and are safe. 

God knows on whom to lay the burden. 
Shall the solitary soul grieve over its alone- 
ness if that is the Master’s seal of consecra- 
tion to the mission of comforter? Shall 
those who are banded together in some 
great work, chide these solitary ones for 
idleness or lack of sympathy in the needs of 
humanity? The ‘eft hand, knowing not 
what the right hand is doing, may unwit- 
tingly reproach it for lack of help when it 
is already overburdened with service. 

“‘Whene’er a noble deed is wrought, 
Whene’er is spoken a noble thought, 
Our hearts in lad surprise, 
To higher levels rise. 
LILIAN A. FAULKNER. 

North Bridgeton, Me. 
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TWO COURTINGS, 


— 





But it is the story of Ursula’s courtship, 
as she herself once told it to a teasing and 
favorite child, that the reader shall have as 
that of another ‘‘woman who dared.” 

It happened in this wise. Mr. Matthew 





Griswold, tall, shy and awkward, but schol- 
arly and kind, early in his life wooed a lady 
in adistant town, who had another string 
to her bow in the person of a village doctor. 
For a longtime she had kept her Lyme 
lover in a state of uncertainty, in the hope 
that she might draw out a proposal from 
his professed rival. After some months of 
this dallying Mr. Griswold determined to 
have the matter settled, and so one day rode 
to the town, entered her house, and once 
more tendered heart and hand. 

“Oh, Mr. Griswold, you must give me 
more time,” said the lady. 

“I give you your life-time, miss,” was the 
indignant reply; whereat the youth bowed 
himself out, flung into the saddle and gal 
loped away forever, leaving the maiden who 
maiden was forevermore, as her bird in the 
bush never was caught. 

To Matthew, disconsolate at bis beautiful 
home amid that magnificent grove of elms 
that still shelver the old Griswold home- 
stead at Black Hall, on the shore of the 
Sound, just East of the mouth of the Con- 
necticut River, appeared soon after his 
cousin Ursula, a little his senior in years, 
but inheriting the beauty, pride and ready 
wit of her grandmother, Martha. 

She ‘‘came, saw, conquered;” but, warn 
ed by his past experience, Matthew was 
slow to speak, though his looks and actions 
betrayed his feelings toward his pretty cous- 
in. Things ran on this way for a space un- 
til one stormy day, near the close of her 
visit, Ursula, descending the dark, old ogk- 
en staircase, suddenly encountered her 
cousin ascending. Meeting him more than 
half way, she, stopping suddenly, said 
sweetly: 

‘‘What did you say, Cousin Matthew?” 

“Oh, I didn’t speak; I didn’t say any- 
thing.” 

“High time you did, cousin; high time 
you did.” 

The future Governor was not slow to 
take the hint, and speedily found his tongue; 
and this is how Ursula Wolcott became Ur- 
sula Griswold, and for twenty-five years al 
ways had a near relative in the Governor's 
chair in old Connecticut.—Sunday After- 
noon. 

ere 


SAVE AND HAVE. 


Every American working-man, every 
American business man, every American 
capitalist—in fact, every American man and 
woman—needs to understand and appreci- 
ate the admitted fact that it is not so much 
what a man earns as what he saves that se- 
cures his prosperity. This is, of course, a 
truism; but it is not sufficient to be convin- 
ced of a fact or a principle—it is also neces- 
sary to act upon it in our daily life. Micaw- 
ber perceived the importance of his celebra- 
ted formula which warned him against 
spending more than he had, but he failed to 
live up toit. It is not the amount of a 
man’s income that leads to riches, but his 
way of managing it. There are a few who 
are unable to earn any income; these are 
cared for, more or less humanely, by pub- 
lic or private charities. There are others 
who are able to earn but find no chance; 
these, although magnified to an immense 
army, are really a small fraction of our pop- 
ulation. There are many, particularly wo- 
men, who are compelled to live upon what 
in this country may be styled starvation 
wages; for these there is much to be said 
and done by the wise and benevolent. There 
are many more who complain that the in- 
comes they are able to earn are insufficient 
to support their families. The majority of 
these people lose sight of two evident and 
important truths—first, that the cost of liv- 
ing has been greatly reduced of late; second, 
that they might live both cheaper and bet- 
ter than they do if they would set their wits 
to work in the line of managing and saving. 
Let us ask them one question—Did they 
save money when they were receiving high 
wages in flush times? If not, how were 
they better off then than now? Did they 
not rather develop habits of extravagance 
and debt? Are they not afflicted now by 
the expensive ways of the rag-money era 
more than by the narrowness of their in- 
comes? Should aman who used to be paid 
$4 a day complain that he can now earn but 
$2, when he can get, if he will, more for 
his $2 than he could then get for his $4? 
The general public of this city, for instance 
including the poorer classes, are in many re- 
spects better off now thanthen. In matters of 
health, of cheap and comfortable living, of 
transit and recreation, there have been many 
improvements. We shall be more truly 
prosperous than we were then when we 
shall have taught ourselves to use to the 
best advantage what we have. Up to 1873 
we were as a people living beyond our in- 
come; now we must learn the salutary les- 
son of living within it. 

The truth is that we are a nation of was- 
ters. Thereare countries, as has been often 
said, which would be well fed on what we 
throw away. What an example France sets 
to the world! Although so often desolated 
and decimated, she is in a sounder condition 
now than the nation which extorted from 
her the five milliards. A knock-down blow 

from which France rises with greater ener- 
gy than ever, would destroy England. Im- 
poverishment for France results in develop- 
ing her productive capacity. In France, as 





a rule, everybody works. Everybody also 
saves, and that isa fact of yet greater im. 
portance. The French working-man lives 
within his income, and his wife and chi. 
dren help him to do so. He also lives wel! 
and enjoys himself. The great difficulty 
with our people is that an increase of income 
only furnishes an excuse for increased ex 
pense, and that the increase of expense js 
apt to surpass the increase of income. An 
eminent clergyman once said that he had 
found it easier to live upon a small Salary 
than a large one, because his enlarged ex 
penses had thrown him off his balance. The 
clerk who accommodates himself to $1,000 
a year and makes it supply all his needs is 
likely to overlive his income when he is 
promoted to $1,200. Our resources as q 
nation are seemingly incalculable, but we 
should rely more upon our men than upon 
our material. Personal thrift is necessary 
to national prosperity, and there is no abid 
ing thrift which is not based upon frugali 
ty. A man may work and work but have 
nothing. Such a man may be loud in de. 
claring that the laborer is worthy of his 
hire, and that he does not get enough for 
his work, when the real trouble is that he 
does not know how to use what he gets, It 
isa good thing to be able to earn much in 
place of little, but it is a far more valuable 
art to make the little go far. If nothing 
but adversity can teach us tact and manage. 
ment in our home life, the necessity of 
keeping within our incomes and the com 
fort and enjoyment that are te be found in 
small economies and cheap pleasures, then 
we should be grateful for our lessons in the 
school of adversity, and for a new enforce 
ment of such very elementary truths as 
those we have just enumerated.—W. Y. 
World. 
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MRS, M. C, ARTER. 

EprtTors JouRNAL:—Friends of Woman’s 
Enfranchisement in this vicinity, have late 
ly been cheered—and those who were not 
friends have been pleased and edified, and 
some I trust permanently interested in the 
subject, through the lectures of Mrs. M. C. 
Arter, of Oil City, Pa. 

Notices of her success at other places 
had previously reached us, but I doubt if 
any had anticipated so great a treat. The 
lecture delivered here in Chardon, was a 
very able one, bearing evidence that its 
author was well informed, not only in mat- 
ters of the church and state of to-day, but 
in those of the past as well; and while it 
was brim full of pointed, telling truths, 
they were so happily presented as to please, 
rather than antagonize those who are as yet 
blind to those truths. 

The literary merits of her lectures are of 
the first order, such as would recommend 
them to the most intelligent audiences. <A 
prominent member of the Methodist church 
here, who listened to her, said every lady in 
Chardon should have heard her, and it was 
acknowledged by all to be the best on the 
subject ever delivered in this place. She 
also lectured in the adjourning towns of 
Chagrin Falls, Newbury, Auburn, Troy, 
Mantua, and Rapids, both on Suffrage and 
Temperance, and was every where well re 
ceived, eliciting applause and congratula- 
tions. Mrs. C. K. Farr. 

Chardon, O., Oct. 26, 1878. 

-—— —- emo — 

CHANGES IN MORAL STANDARDS OF 

CHRISTENDOM. 





A droll illustration of the fact that the 
moral standards of Christendom are con 
stantly changing for the better, is furnished 
by the ethical code of Lord Herbert, of 
Cherbury, quoted in his auto-biography. 
Lord Herbert was something of a free 
thinker in his day, yet he was a firm believer 
in the supernatural, and, like Calvin, he had 
his ‘‘five points,” namely, ‘that there is a 
Supreme God; that he is to be worshipped: 
that virtue and piety are the chief elements 
of this worship; that sins are to be repented 
and eschewed; that good and evil will be 
rewarded and punished in this life and in 
the next.” We mention these points to 
show that Lord Herbert’s dissent from the 
philosophy of his time was not so radical 
as much that has been developed in later 
years. For his ethics he distinctly adopts 
the Christian law, as he understands it, and 
it is probable that his understanding of it 
did not differ greatly from that of the peo 
ple of hisday. Yet in respect to forgive- 
ness Lord Herbert says: ‘“Though when-so- 
ever my honor hath been engaged no man 
hath been more forward to hazard his life, 
yet where with my honor I could forgive ! 
never used revenge, as leaving it always to 
God, who, the less I punish my enemies 
will inflict so much more punishment on 
them.” This odd commingling of spite 
with clemency sounds ludicrous enough to 
a Christian of these days. Yet the incon- 
gruity was not, probably, very distinctly 
seen by the great majority of English 
Christians two hundred and fifty years ago, 
Horace Walpole, who edited the Autobiog 
raphy of Herbert, calls attention in a note 
on this passage to the words of Hamlet, 
when the prince hesitates to kill the king at 
his prayers for fear that he shall send him 
to heaven. The quality of mercy would 
seem to be somewhat ‘‘strained” by such 
reflections. Nothing is plainer to one who 
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is familiar with the different periods of Eng- 
lish literature than that the moral ifleas of 
Christians have been gradually transformed 
and purified by the silent working of the 
Spirit of the Lord, and that many moral 
distinctions which are now clearly perceived 
were once but dimly seen. That this 
gradual elevation of the moral standards 
must have reacted upon the theology of 
the church is obvious enough.—Sunduy 
Afternoon. 
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THE SMALL ECONOMIES OF THE RICH. 


“Come with me to buy my school gram- 
mar,” said a little fellow, who was standing 
on the steps of one of our most elegant 
houses, in a fashionable part of the city. 

“To what store are you going to buy it?” 
asked his little friend. 

“No store at all,” replied the boy in the 
silk velvet jacket; ‘‘mamma always buys my 

books at the second-hand book-stalls, be- 
cause they are $0 much cheaper.” 

I listened, and pondered. Here were 
wealthy people, keeping their carriage, and 
a small army of servants, practicing a petty 
economy which would never have suggested 
itself to persons of comparatively restricted 
means, So have I known very wealthy la- 
dies go long and disagreeable distances to 
buy needles and pins, and thread, and tapes, 
and cotton, a few cents cheaper in some out 
of the way locality, than they could do in 
Broadway. One of this class spent an en- 
tire forenoon, after a heavy fall of snow, in 
beating down the prices asked by little shiv- 
ering boys who offered to shovel off her 
sidewalk. Now | always thought that one 
of the luxuries of being rich would be to be 
able to dodge all these little shifts and con- 
trivances attendant upon a narrow purse. 
But to shut out the light of day from one’s 
rooms, for fear of fading carpets; to go into 
fits when a rare china cup is broken; to 
pinch for weeks to make up for the outlay 
consequent upon a mammoth party: to 
stand in a corner while there, and iong for 
some ice, or oysters, and heroically starve 
rather than peril silk, velvet or satin; what 
is the use of being rich, if you are always 
to be broiling on this gridiron of economy? 
If you haven’t money enough to buy a new 
velvet or a new satin when those you own 
are soiled, why make yourself perpetually 
miserable by wearing such torturing rai- 

ment? 

It is worse than the haircloth shirt of the 
devotee, or his spiked shoes, because he 
expects to get to heaven by it; whereas you 
rich people have no such reward in pros- 
pect, as I understand the case. 

Think of living in a big house, sumptu- 
ously furnished, but with every blind and 
curtain down, except on state occasions, 
and at other times receiving one’s friend in 
a little stifled box of a reception-room, 
scarcely big enough to turn round in, and 
all for the sake of saving satin curtains and 
chairs, and diminishing the amount of 
household work with a houseful of servants. 
And this it is to be rich! 

Good heavens! give methe sunlight, and 
no room that is too good to have it shine in 
upon. Or else give me, with riches, that 
sublime belief in my purse that will enable 
me to enjoy my fine things while they last. 
and replenish them, without vexing my 
spirit, when in the course of time they go. 

The whole thing was summed up by old 
Africa. When she was asked “why she 
gave twenty-five cents to the missionaries, 
now she was well off, and a dollar when she 
was not,” she replied, ‘‘Missis, when I had 
the twenty-five cents means I had the dollar 
heart. Now that I have the dollar means, 
I have the twenty-five cent heart.” 

Fanny Fern. 
—~-— ome 

SCHOOL OF CARVING AND MODELLING. 

The Women’s School of Carving and 
Modelling, in Boston, is reopened this 
month, with some advantages over last year, 
having been taken into the family of the 
Museum of Fine Arts. It was started a 
year ago with considerable enthusiasm, and, 
in spite of the narrowness of the funds 
which could be collected for its support, 
had in many respects an encouraging suc- 
cess, There were, says its report, fifteen pu- 
pils, to whom instruction was given in mod- 
elling in clay, casting and carving in plaster 
and carving in wood. It was not possible 
or desirable in one year’s course to carry the 
instruction very far, but the pupils were 
advanced from the exercises in the use of 
tools and the cutting of purely geometric 
forms, through incised ornament, up to 
modelling and carving simple ornamental 
designs in relief, Samples of the work of 
the school are exhibited in the Mechan- 
ics’ Fair now open in Boston, and show the 
commendable advance of the pupils in using 
their tools and processes. It would be out 
of place to criticize them as actual products, 
they being placed there, as the report says, 
“not with the idea of indicating results, but 
only to show the methods pursued, and the 
kind of instruction attempted.” This is a 
night idea, which we trust will always pre- 
vail; for nothing works such ruin to aschool 
of art as to be invaded by the idea of pro- 
duction of mercantile success, and to this 
‘nvasion a school of decorative art isin these 
days peculiarly exposed. The association 
With the Museum may be expected to give 


a valuable stimulus to the school, both by 
access to its collections and by the working 
fellowship which it can supply. It is to be 
hoped that it may find friends who will see 
that it is not hampered by want of funds; 
for an experiment of this kind, if it is tried, 
ought to have the advantage of thorough 
appliances for its work.—American Archi- 
tect. 
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HINTS FOR MOTHERS’ MEETINGS. 

But it is time to be getting to our Mothers’ 
Meeting. 

*‘We, the undersigned, believing that 
ignorance in the mother is danger to the 
home, and that the elevation of the next 
generation waits on the devotion and wis- 
dom of this, and realizing that the special 
duties of domestic life require special prep- 
aration from those most responsible, unite 
for the study of the following subjects:— 

‘Physiology and Practical Hygiene; in- 
cluding healthful cooking, dressing, etc. 

‘Public sanitary conditions and laws; and 
prevention of disease. 

“The art of nursing. 

“The care of infants. 

‘The laws of heredity. 

“The home training of children, physical, 
mental and moral. 

“The science of school education. 

‘The true relalion of the sexes. 

‘‘The legal condition of Woman as maiden, 
wife, mother, and widow. 

“The relation of the home to public mor- 
alse 

“The art of house-building and decora- 
tion, and any other topics relating to wo- 
man’s special interests, or to home manage- 
ment. 

‘‘We propose to organize into a society 
by the election of a President, a Vice-Pres- 
ident, a Secretary, a Treasurer, and four 
standing Committees into which the whole 
membership of the association shall be di- 
vided, viz: Committee on Hygiene: Com- 
mittee on Morals: Committee on Educa- 
tion: Committee on Art. The Committees 
shall severally have charge of the topics 
grouped under their divisions, and shall 
collect statistics, gather information, and 
furnish instruction to the whole meeting 
upsu subjects belonging to their depart- 
ments,” —AnnieC. Garlin in Sunday After- 
noon, 














- HUMOROUS. 


Dr. Newman spoke ina recent sermon, 
of ‘the sad funeral procession” which fol- 
lowed Abel to the grave. An irreverent 
woman in the audience nudged her com- 
panion, and whispered, ‘‘Not such a large 
procession, but very select,—none but the 
first families.” 


Danbury has the champion patient boy. 
He comes from a chronically borrowing 
family. The other day he went to a neigh- 
bor’s for acup of sour milk. ‘I haven't 
got anything but sweet milk,” said the wo- 
man pettishly. ‘‘I’ll wait till itsours,” said 
the obliging youth sinking into a chair. 


The late Dr. —— did not satisfy by his 
preaching the Calvinistic portion of his 
flock. ‘‘Why, sir,” said they, ‘‘we think 
you dinna tell us enough about renouncing 
our ain righteousness.” ‘‘Renouncing your 
ain righteousness!” vociferated the aston- 
ished doctor, ‘‘I never saw any ye had to 
renounce!” 


An American backwoods minister having 
alluded to an anchor in his discourse, de- 
scribed its use in the following lucid man- 
ner: ‘“‘An anchor isa large iron instru- 
ment that sailors carry to sea with them; 
and when a storm arises, they take it on 
shore and fasten it to a tree, and that holds 
the ship till the storm blows over.” 


An Ohio deacon after bearing a spotless 
name for a life-time, consented in an evil 
hour to run for office, whereupon the air 
was suddenly filled with all sorts of terrible 
charges against his moral character. 
‘‘Among the rest,” said he, ‘‘they charged 
me with stealing hogs; and, what is worst 
of all, they proved it on me!” 


Two Irishmen on a sultry night, immedi- 
ately after their arrival in India, took ref- 
uge underneath the bed-clothes from a 
skirmishing party of mosquitoes. At last 
one of them, ping from heat, ventured 
to peep beyond the bulwarks, and by chance 
espied a fire-fly which had strayed into the 
room. Arousing his companion with a 
punch, he said: ‘‘Fergus, Fergus, it’s no 
use. Ye might as well come out! Here’s 
one of the craythere sarchin’ for us wid a 
lantern.” 


Why should any one despair of employ- 
ment when such a diversity of trades and 
occupations flourishes in New York as is 
indicated by the shingles of the profession- 
als: Sick dogs are medically attended by 
the week or month.” ‘‘Birds to board.” 
‘Dogs’ ears and tails are cut in the latest 
fashion.”  ‘‘Cigar-stumps bought at the 
highest market price.” ‘‘Cross dogs taught 
to be gentle and well-behaved.” ‘‘Ladies’ 
and gentlemen’s feet and hands are profes- 
sionally and artistically treated by the job 
or season.” ‘‘Young ladies, comejin and 
learn the name and calling of your hus- 
bands.” ‘‘Round-shouldered persons made 
straight.” ‘‘Perfect grace is taught in 
twelve lessons, and satisfaction guaranteed.” 
‘Sore eyes in poodles effectually cured.” 
‘Ladies deficient in wardrobe fashionably 
dressed very cheap by the month or year.” 
“Babies or children hired or exchanged.” 
‘First-class funerals thoroughly equipped.” 
‘False noses as good as newand warranted 
to tit.” ‘Marriage certificates are furnished 
at once.” ‘Black eyes painted over neat- 
ly.” ‘‘Dress-coats furnished at reasonable 
rates,” and ‘‘Trustworthy information given 
as to lucky lottery tickets.” 
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We have purchased ef the Assignees of a Bankrupt 
estate and are now finishing up. 
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BLACK WALNUT. 


CHAMBER SUITS, 


of desirable patterns and workmanship, which, in ad- 
os to a splendid line of our own manufacture, 
makes 


The Largest Stock of Cabinet Work to be 
found in New England, 


Remarkable Bargains are Offered. 
F. M. HOLMES. FURNITURE CO. 


L. 8. GOULD. MANUFACTURERS, P. A. PATCH. 
107 Washington st., Boston, 
FACTORY: EAST CAMBRIDGE. 4w 43 


HONEY BEES. 





NEW PRINCIPLES IN BEE-KEEPING. 


Every one who hasa Farm or Garden, can now 


KEEP BEES WITH PROFIT. 


Bees kept on my place are more profitable than any- 
thing connected with the Farm or Garden. Every 
hive of Bees kept on my place wi-l pay 


A PROFIT OF FIFTY DOLLARS 


Every year. There is no pursuit which offers greater 
inducements than Bee Keeping, 


ESPECIALLY TO WOMEN. 
A lady bought a Swarm of 
ITALIAN BEES 


Of me, in 1874, and from that one she increased to 
overtwenty Swarms the third season. Besides, she 
got over 


ONE HUNDRED POUNDS 


Of nice Honey from the Swarm_I sent her, the firet 
season. Send for Circular. Address 

MRS. L. E. COTTON, 
West Gorham, Maine. 1m40 


HYGIENIC UNDERGARMENTS 


Pins er For Ladies and Children. 
ihe J * Union Under Flannels, Eman- 
(ee 










lettes, Dress Reform Corset 
Waists, &c. Call or send for il- 
lustrated Catalogue and Be- 
duced Price List. mention 
ingthis paper. Agents wanted. 
Patterns sold. 
Alice Fletcher & Co, 
6 East 14th St.,N.¥.Oley. 


cipation Suits, Waists, Cheme- 
; 





R. MARSTON & CO’S 


DINING ROOMS, 


“FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


23,25 & 27 Brattle Street, 
BOSTON, 





MARSTON HOUSE, 


On the European Plan. 


No. 17 BRATTLE STREET, 


R. Marston & Co., Proprietors, 





Rooms to Let be the Dav or Week 


a — 


NOTM4N & CAMPBELL’S 


STUDIOS 


At No. 4 Park St., Boston, are now open Photo 


rom Cartes de Visite to life size. 


Also in 


Water Colors and India Ink. 


MEDALS 


London, 1861; Parise, % Philadelphia, 1876. 
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HENRY FF. MILLER 


PIANO-FORTES 


are the 


—Best.— 


The Henry F. Miller Pianos 


The Most Durable. 


THE 


HENRY F. MILLER 
PIANOS 


Have been thoroughly tested in 
The Boston Public Schools, 


THE NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 


of Music 


etc. 


The Henry F. Miller Pianos 


Received two awards at Philadelphia. 
With but one exception, no other piano exhibition 
received but one award. 


Write for Catalogue and mention this paper. 


HENRY F. MILLER 


611 WASHINGTON ST., 
opposite the Globe Theater, 
BOSTON 





lyz MASS, 


PHOTOGRAPHS. 





DITSON & CO’S 


Home Musical Librarv 


containe nearly all the really good sheet music ever 
published, conveniently bound in Thirty-Two hand- 
some volumes. Each book is quite independent of 
the others, is sold separately, and contains the large 
quantity of 200 to 250 pages, sheet music size, of 
good music, and each book is sold for 


$2.50 in Boards; $3 Cloth; 84 Gilt, 


There are 15 Collections of Vocal Music, of which 
the three most recently issued are: 


THE SUNSHINE OF SONG, (200 pp. 60 
songs.) The songs are by the most popular authors, 


THE WORLD OF SONG. (250 pager.) A 
great variety of songs by the beat composers, na- 
tive and foreign. 


GEMS OF ENGLISH SONG, (232 pages, 75 
Songs, Duets, &c.) Wonderfully fine book. At 
the date of its publication considered the best. 


There are 17 Collections of Instrumental Music. Th 
most recent ones are: 
CLUSTER OF GEMS, (237 pages.) 
Fine pieces for advanced players. 


GEMS OF THE DANCE, (232 pages.) 
The newest compositions of Strauss. 


GEMS OF STRAUSS, (250 e8.) 
A hundred or more of the works of this most bril- 
liant of masters, 


Send for Catalogues and Contents of the 8 books, 


@” Look out for Ditson & Co's New Weekly Musi- 
cal Paper. Appears in September. 


NEW MUSIC BOOKS. 


JOHNSON'S METHOD FUR SINGING CLASSES, 


By A. N. Jonneon, is a book of admirable simplicity 
and clearness of explanation, and is endorsed b 
practical Singing School teachers as of the best. 7 
Aire for practice, 40 Hymn Tunes, 16 Anthems, and 
24 Glees and 4-Part Songs, all intimately united with 
the instructions, forming a perfect and easy Method 
for teaching the Notes. The moderate price is in its 
favor. Price 60cts., or $6 per dozen. 


CLARKE’S HARMONIC SCHOOL FOR THE CREAN. 


By Wm. H. CLarke, is a new and magnificent In- 
struction Book for those who wish to play the Organ 
(Pipe or Reed) in Church, is full of fine music for 
practice or enjoyment, forms a taste for the best kind 
of Organ Music and has the unique and specia) merit 
of preparing the Jearner to compose and extemporize 
Interludes and Voluntaries, as well as to play them. 
Price $3.00. 


THE MUSICAL RECORD 


‘rhe Weekly Musical paper of the country! DeExTER 
Smita, Editor. All Musee Teachers need it. 5ets. 
per copy, $2.00 per year, 312 pages of music 
per year. 


Any book mailed post-free, for retail) price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 


GOLD PLATED WATCHES. Cheapest 


$3: the known world. Sample Watch Free to 
. Address, A. CouLTER & Co., Chicago. 





66 a week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
free. Ad‘rs H. Hatiett & Co., Portland Me. 


6G id’, worker can make $12a day at home. Cost 
0 ly outfit free. Ad’rs Trur & Co., Augusta, Me, 





Each week to Agents. Goods Staple. 10. 
testimonialsreceived.Terms lberal Poe 
ticulars free. J.Worth & Co.8t.Louis,Mo 


Pennsylvania 
RAILROAD. 
GREAT THROUGH LINE 


AND 
UNITEDSTATES MAILROUTE. 


The attention of the traveling public is reepectfully 
invited to some of the merits of this great highway, 
in the confident assertion and belief that no other line 
oe cane equal inducements as a route of through 

ravel. In 


Construction and Equipment 


THE 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILRCGAD 


stands confersedly at the head of American railways. 
The track is double the entire length of the line. of 
steel rails laid on heavy oak ties, which sre embedded 
ina foundation of rock ballast eighteen inches in 
depth. All bridges are of iron or stone, and built 
=— the most approved. plans. Its passenger cars, 
while eminently safe and substantial, are at the sare 
time models of comfort and elegance. 


. The Safety Appliances 


in use on this line well illustrate the far-seeiny 

liberal potter, of its management. in sevordance with 
— 5 dey only = an improvement and not ite 
cost has nthe question of consider c 
many may be noticed aes, Aber 


THE BLOCK SYSTEM OF SAFETY SIGNALS. 
JANNEY COUPLER, BUFFER AND PLATFORM 
THE WHARTON PATENT SWITCH, 

ND THE 
WESTINGHOUSE AIR-BRAKE. 


forming in conjunction with a perfect double t 
and road-bed a combination of safeguards a. 
accidents which have rendered them practically im- 
possible. 


Pullman Palace Cars 


Are run on all Express Trains 
From New York, Philadelphia, Ba!ti- 
more, and Washington,’ 
To Chicago, Cincinnatt, Louisville, In 
dianapolis, and St, Louis, 


WITHOUT CHANGE, 


and to #N principal points in the far West 
with but one change of cars. Gomesione 
in Union Depots, and are assured to all importan 


The Scenery 


OF THE 


PENNSYLVANIA ROUTE 
is 
admitted to be unsurpassed in the world forgrand 
beauty, and variety. Superior refreshment facilities 
are provided. Employees are corrteous and atten 
tive, and it is an inevitable result that a trip by ‘he 
Pennsylvania Railroad must form ‘ 
ary xg AND MEMORABLE EXPERIENCF. 
ckets for sale at the lowest rates at th 
Offices of the Company in all important othe as 


tow ns 
FRANK THOMSON, L. P. FARMER, 
General J assenger Agen 


General Manager. 
*™ C.S, FALDEMAN, New England A ent, 








208 and 208 Washington Street, oston, Mass. 
. 
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A GOOD DEED OF GOVERNOK BICE. 


[From a speech of Governor Rice, of 
Massachusetts, in Faneuil Hall, Oct. 10, 
1878. } 

“I wish every man and every woman in 
this assembly,—nay, more, I wish that the 
entire people of Massachusetts might go to 
the women’s prison, at Sherborn, and see 
for themselves what this last step forward 
in the civilization of Massachusetts is. 
That institution was the outcome of an ad- 
vanced position. The time had come when 
women might be separated from men in 
penal institutions, and when we might let 
up the arrears of chastisement and punish- 
ment, and when direction might be given 
more especially to the reforming of this 
class of criminals, these women criminals. 
And it was the thought of many, also, that 
the prison might be officered in part, possi- 
bly in whole, by officers of their own sex 
It devolved upon the present administration 

to determine the question whether it should 
or should not be officered entirely by women, 
or partially by women and partially by men. 
And it devolved upon me to determine that 
question. 

‘‘After thinking the matter over very care- 
fully, after considering the resources of this 
State and of this country in competent wo- 
men, women who had the courage and the 
boldness to undertake, who had the piety 
and fidelity to achieve, I believed the time 
had come when it was advisable, nay, when 
it was Cemanded that the experiment should 
be tried of appointing every officer from 
high to low from the ranks of women, in 
that prison. [Applause.] I did it.. We 
have the only State prison on the face of 
the earth that is officered entirely by women. 
There is not a man in that prison from one 
end of itto the other. [Applause.]} 

“‘And if you want to know how the ex- 
periment succeeds, go up there and see near- 
ly 500 criminals, some of them the very 
worst characters that we have ever had sent 
to the houses of correction or any other 
prisons, and see them in astate of perfect 
subordination, and officered and controlled 
and directed entirely by three or four noble 
women and their assistants. The same dis- 
tinguished gentleman* said to me, as he was 
walking through the prison: ‘Where is the 
force, where is the power that controls, or- 
ders and governs this great and novel insti- 
tution? Isee no force. !not only see no 
garrison, but I see no police, I see no men, 
and suppose a difficulty arises, how is it to 
be overcome? What is the secret that has 
already overcome, and that keeps this prison 
in a state of subordination?’ I said tohim: 
‘Sir, not only is this prison new in its organ- 
ization, not only is it substantially new in 
its ideal, but the power that is within it 
is new as a supreme power in a prison, and 
it is the great power of love, which is the 
controlling power in all human hearts; and 
that power of love which is exhibited on 
the part of the officers of the prison wins 
the admiration and the affection even of the 
dull-minded and cold-hearted criminals that 
are within its walls.’ [Applause.] It is 
worth something, fellow citizens, to have 
ascertained that fact, that there is a power 
in human hearts, no matter how degraded 
they are, which cannot resist the perpetual 
outpouring of the law of love into that 
heart. It must respond, and we haveshown 
in the women’s prison that it does respond. 
The prison cost $300,000 to erect it; but it 
is of more than three million dollars of 
value to the people of Massachusetts, and 
as an example of humanity toall mankind.” 
[Applause. ] 


*An embareador from Europe. 


VISIT TO VASSAR COLLEGE, 
Whose soul. does not thrill with pleasure 
upon beholding the place and belongings, 
and realizing the intrinsic value of large and 
noble institutions! © Vassar College con- 
sists of three buildings—the college proper, 
a very long brick structure, a museum build- 
ing, and an observatory. The parlors of the 
main building (into which I was first shown) 
are ample, but plainly furnished. The 
walls are hung with fine engravings, several 
of which are copies from Raphael's famous 
pieces. The large portrait (in oil) of Vassar 
the founder of the college, which occupies 
a conspicuous place on the wall, delineates 
a kindly and benevolent countenance. A 
pyramid of fresh flowers adorned the center- 
table. 
The reading-room and library which I 
next visited are each generously furnished 
with reading matter. The former receives, 
in addition to daily and weekly papers, 
nearly forty of the leading scientific and 
literary periodicals —American, English, 
German, and French. The later contains 
10,000 volumes. Stepping into the elevator 
to be conveyed to the second floor, I saw a 
lady enter bearing a large bouquet of flow- 
ers, It is a passing query in my mind if 
one would be likely to witness ata young 
men’s college, a student carrying a huge 
bunch of flowers; the possibilities are per- 
hapsa little stronger that the conveying of 
articles for hazing purposes would occupy 
more time and attention, though ina less 
free and conspicuous manner. The day of 
my visit was Saturday, consequently the 
young ladies were ranging in and out, up 
and down the building, standing in groups, 
conversing, playing croquet, the piano, etc. 








They wore quite plain costumes, some hav- 
ing sensibly short skirts, even clearing the 
floor. They have well-developed physiques 
which indicates health and good fare, the 
latter being (1 was informed) thoroughly 
excellent and plentiful. They displayed no 
signs of weariness or lassitude, and, with 
one or twoexceptions, no affectation. 

It is something inspiring to ascend the 
steps of that vast building, enter the broad, 
extensive halis, hear the vivacicus piano 
music and be conscious of the fact that this 
institution is for the mental culture of that 
very essential and important part of human- 
ity who have been hitherto in a great meas 
ure ignored, educationally. But the fact 
that their opportunities for mental attain- 
ments are still in the background (though 
vastly improved within the last several years) 
is not very gratifying to one sex nor com- 
plimentary to either. 

I had the privilege of meeting and con- 
versing (in the laboratory) with that distin- 
guished scientific lady, Maria Mitchell. 
She is perhaps less than medium in size. 
wears gray curls around her temples, and 
has a clear, undimmed, dark eye, She is 
now about sixty years of age, and—what is 
very unusual in a life of either mental or 
manual labor—has never experienced a day 
of sickness. I was shown through some of 
the rooms where were stationed the astro- 
nomical instruments. The great telescope 
in thedome! With what feelings it inspires 
one when bebolding it; that powerful instru- 
ment for enlightening the inhabitants of 
this world in regard to myriads of other 
worlds. How clear and comprehensive 
must be the eye of her who gazes through 
it into the heavens, and with nice and pro- 
found calculation draws out great scientific 
truths! 

One of the few best studentsin astronomy, 
and a superior, if not the leading mind in 
the senior class, is the daughter of one of 
the noblest. and most talented women of 
our land. Sheis a woman who has labored 
for years for the advancement of those of 
her own sex. Is there not good evidence 
that noble, educated and intellectual moth- 
ers bless the world with a progeny, by which 
it is advanced toa higher and grander civ- 
ilization? 

The resident physician and professor of 
hygiene and physiology at Vassar has been, 
as 1 was informed by one who has some 
knowledge of her past life,’a successful 
practitioner. She commenced practice un- 
der difficulties with which all women phy- 
sicians have had to contend thus far—the 
unreasonable resistance of prejudice. It is 
very grand to see united the gentleness and 
strength, beauty and ability which this lady 
embodies. Beauty and gentleness in Wo- 
man, separated from strength and ability, 
are certainly better than ugliness and harsh- 
ness, but they become vapid and uninterest- 
ing without those qualities of mind which 
give to beauty the endurance and to gentle- 
ness the charm. To this high type of wo- 
manhood is paid the respect and homage of 
cultured men and women, and so will it 
ever be as long as the human soul retains 
that precious quality, which, in spite of 
dross, and in spite of deformities, still holds 
higher than all else, the noble watchword— 
Excelsior. 

I passed through the Infirmary, which 
appeared neat and pleasant. It is very 
gratifying to mote the well-bred courtesy 
with which visitors are received and enter- 


tained at Vassar College. 
Mrs. E C. Hankey. 


os 
os 


IT IS WRITTEN, 





History tells us that when the Saracens 
took Egypt, the books of the Alexandrian 
library which were the collections of ages, 
were taken out and burned to supply fires 
for the public baths. The Caliph of Omar 
who gave the order for their destruction, 
said: “If these books contain nothing but 
what is in the Alcoran, they are of no use. 
If they contain anything not in it, they are 
of no consequence to salvation, and if they 
contain anything contrary toit, they are 
damnable and ought not to be suffered.” 

The Caliph of Omar lived in the eighth 
century, but if he lived to-day in the full 
effulgence of the nineteenth, he would find 
many zealous abettors of his methods of 
measuring truth; for modern Christians 
have their Koran, which each interprets by 
his own rulers, and if any principle how- 
ever good is presented for their acceptance, 
straightway they fumble the holy pages to 
see if ‘‘It is written.” 

In the darkest days of our Republic, when 
freedom-loving men cried out against the 
curge of human slavery, these turned the 
pages of the Sacred Book and read ‘‘Ser- 
vants, be obedient to your masters” and sang 
a hymn of praise to drown the clanking of 
the chains. 

And now when Woman, after six thou- 
sand years of subjection, at last rouses from 
the long lethargy in which her powers have 
slumbered, and she, who has forso many 
centuries put forth her best energies in the 
work for human welfare without honor or 
reward, atks for an honorable position in 
the State, asks for fair play and fair pay, 
asks, in other words, for simple justice; 
again these doctors of the law turn the holy 
pages and read ‘‘ Wives, be in subjection to 
your husbands.” 

It bas been said with truth that the worst 





enemy of mankind is man, and it is yet 
more true that the worst enemy of woman 
kind is Woman. She has herself to blame 
more than any one else for her present posi 
tion, for her weakness and helplessness, both 
physical and intellectual; for all the mani- 
fold miseries of her existence, that are so 
much the common inheritance of Woman, 
that many a mother has thanked God in her 
desolation for taking her daughter to Him- 
self, ere she had tasted the bitterness of the 
life of long suffering in store for her. She 
has been the slave of the “It is written” 
ever since the beginning, and has not dared 
to be her own interpreter, but has accepted 
the world's interpreters without question. 
She has been a Romanist in her adhesion to 
authority, not a Protestant. 

She has herself to blame, for ‘‘who would 
be free, himself must strike the blow,” and 
she has not struck the blow. More or less a 
slave since the morning of creation, and has 
not yet struck the blow for freedom! Con- 
tent to sell her birthright—the free use of 
her own gifts and faculties—for the mess of 
pottage which man’s caprice or will sees fit 
‘to dole out to her. She sees herself flatter- 
ed and despised, called an angel and treated 
like a fool,—gallant attentions bestowed 
upon her in the stead of justice. 

A writer on caricatures of women, says: 
“In all the old civilizations, men have first 
degraded women, then laughed at them.” 
He says also, ‘‘There is nothing older than 
the sentiment of the Hebraws, when they 
thanked God for His goodness in not mak- 
ing them women.” And after quoting a 
pretty sonnet from a Chinese poet, in praise 
of a beautiful maiden, adds, ‘‘It is thus wo- 
men are apt to be extolled by the men who 
despise them.” The literature of all the 
ancient civilizations abounded in contemptu- 
ous references to Woman, and caricaturists 
of all ages have found in her weaknesses, 
foibles and frivolities, rich subjects for their 
satiric pencils. 

Take up any periodical of the day, read 
the sketches, the articles: of fiction, the re- 
views, the criticisms, anything on the sub- 
ject of Woman, and nine-tenths of the au- 
thors ridicule her, and even their eulogies 
are insulting. In fact, we only need note 
the universal flattery bestowed upon wo- 
men to form our conclusions of the popular 
estimate of her abilities. 

As ageneral rule, we oniy flatter fools. 
True praise is quite another thing. Extoll- 
ing an individual or a class for abilities or 
graces they do not possess, is the refinement 
of insult, yet this is heard every day when 
the subject is Woman, And the worst fea- 
ture of all this is that women are pleased by 
it. 

Degrading as the position of women has 
been and uow is, we hear it said; that, put 
the ballot in their hands today and they 
would vote to continue the same system— 
vote for theirown degradation. They even 
appeal to their legal masters nui to give 
them their free papers. They do not want 
to be emancipated. Guizot say in his 
“History of Civilization,” that ‘Energetic 
characters disappear with indepen lent situ- 
ations, and that a free and high spir:t arises 
from security of rights.” Guizot was not 
writing on the woman question, but he has 
in these few words outlined the history of 
Woman in the past. 

Is there ground for hope that the future 
will bring the ‘‘independent situation” and 
the ‘‘security of rights” that will restore to 


her the ‘energetic character” and ‘‘free and ‘ 


high spirit” that naturally belong to her? 
If such a future does indeed await the 

coming woman, she will be no longer con- 

tent that progress shall cease for her with 

the first century, and she will bow in sub- 

mission to no ‘‘It is written” save the divine 

decrees. E. Covey. 
Oskaloosa, Iowa. 








BUSINESS NOTES. 


Success is a daty, advertising is success. 








Mrs. L. W. Trott’s Millinery Parlors, 14 
Winter Street, in which are displayed a se- 
lect and delicate stock of New York and 
Paris goods, attract at once by their artistic 
beauty and distingué character, which is 
made a personality Ladies cannot but be 
satisfied, as prices are very reasonable. 


“Cold blows the wind and the night’s 
coming on.” The well-known house of 
Edward Kakas, 16 Summer Street, has an- 
ticipated the winter's chill by a large stock 
of the latest styles in ladies and gentlemen’s 
Dress Furs, in sacques, circulars, muffs, and 
caps. Their goods are manufactured on 
the premises under Mr. Kakas’ own super- 
vision, and are offered at the lowest prices. 
A specialty is made of fur-lined circulars, 
which are more than elegant. 


A good bed is necessary for sound slum- 
ber. Theold firmof A. L. Haskell & Son,100 
Hanover Street, keeps on hand a large stock 
of bedding supplies. Their word is as good 
as their bond, and they regard their neigh- 
bor’s comfort as their own. 


Four hundred and ninety-four Black 
Walnut Chamber Suits is a stock from 
which the most fastidious ought to be able 
to make a selection. F. M. Holmes Furni- 
ture Co., 107 Washington Street, offer re- 
markable bargains in suits,even for these 
hard times, and have on hand the largest 





stock of fine desirable cabinet-work to be 
found in New England, embracing every 
style of furniture, unique, antique, and 
complete. 


Underwood's patent improved weather 
strips, especially the flexible, which is all 
rubber, are warranted to exclude wind, rain, 
snow and dust. They keep out the cold 
and save in thecoal. 57 Bromfield Street. 


M. E. Moore, 32 Winter Street, Room 23. 
advertises a full assortment of Ladies’ and 
Infants’ Wardrobes, cloaks, suits &c. Chil- 
dren's millinery is given special attention, 
also party dresses. Do not forget. 


B. 8. Rowe & Co., 529 and 531 Washing- 
ton Street make a specialty of Kimball's 
fine dress bocts, which they sell at lowest 
prices. Ladies and children will there ob- 
tain the best assortment and latest styles in 
boots, shoes and slippers, made to fit and 
warranted, They are only two doors north 
of Boston Theater, remember. 


Miss D. L. Capen, is well-known as a 
fashionable dress and cloak maker. She 
has the latest styles, and her rooms are cen- 
trally located at 28 Winter Street, rooms 28 
and 29. Satisfy yourself by a call. 


A nice little lady, Annie T, Fogg, is now 
in charge of the Dress Reform Rooms, -25. 
Winter Street, where everything pertaining 
in the dress and comfort of women is ob 
tained. There are now so many so called 
‘dress reform rooms,” that we take plea- 
sure in specially referring to this establish- 
ment where every garment is warranted to 
please, prices are reasonable, and ladies’ 
wants receive careful attention. The adver- 
tisement will tell the whole story. 


Remember the children, if you would be 
happy when old. By subscribing now to 
-“The Nursery,” fourteen numbers will be 
included in the yearly subscription. $1.50. 


The finest photographs shown in the 
Mechanics’ Fair were those of Allen & Row- 
ell. They are adepts in obtaining perma- 
nent carbon photographs, as every one will 
ascertain by just visiting their rooms at 25 
Winter Street, where are shown the pictures 
of many celebrities. 


The references which Mrs. Annie D. C. 
Hardy publishes in her card are sufficient 
guarantee of her ability and satisfactory 
method of Instruction in Elocution and 
Physiological Training of the Voice. Ap- 
plication can be made personally or by let- 
ter at her residence 52 Bowdoin Street. 


Prevention is better than cure. Holman’s 
Ague and Liver Pads, advertised in anoth- 
er column, exerts such a specific action 
upon the liver and stomach that old age is 
even kept off. To ascertain the marvellous 
merits of the Pad, call at the Reception 
Rooms 38 School Street, and talk with the 
attending physician. Miss Francis V. 
Keyes is the consulting attendant in the la- 
dies’ parlor. 


Ladies and gentlemen visiting Boston will 
find Mrs. Stoddard’s Coffee and Lunch 
Rooms, 498 Washington Street, a nice, 
pleasant place to rest and fora lunch. The 
place is centrally located near the theaters, 
being corner of Bedford Street, up one 
flight. Open Sundays. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


The New England Women’s Club will 
open on Monday, November 4, with a reception to 

rs. Lucy Stone, at 7:30 Pp. mM. Members are request- 
ed to show their tickets, and are reminded that they 
must renew their tickets. 





The Moral Education Association will 
hold a meeting at 40 Union Park, on Saturday, Nov, 
9,at3p.m. Dr. Mary J. Safford-Blake, will speak. 
Subject, ‘Influence of Literatare upon Children." 
All cordially invited. 





Harvard University Examinations for 
Women,—ambridge, May or June, 1879. For in- 
formation address Secretaries of Local Committees, 
114 Boylston St., Boston Mass., 59 E Twenty-Fifth St., 
New York City, 401 South-Kighth St., Phila., Penn., 
57 Walnut St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Carving and Modeling School for 
Women,.—During the ensuing year there will be 
three terms of twelve weeks each, the school closing 
about the middle of June. Pupils are admitted at any 
time in theterm. ‘hose there, are full of enthusiasm, 
enjoying their own and each other's progress. The 
committee in charge feel that if the school were more 
widely known, the attendance could not but be larger, 
to any of whom application can be made, or to the 
instructor, Mr. Jonn Evans, who will also form a class 
of young men for evening work. Miss Lucretia P. 
Haie, 34 Newbury St. Mrs. James T. Fields, 140 
Charies St,, Mrs. K. G. Wells, 155 Boylsatoa St., Mr. 
E. U. Cabot, Mr. W. P. P. Longfellow, Mr. Channing 
Whitaker, Miss E. F. Ware, Secretary, Milton. 





T. W. HMigginson’s address is 17 Kirkland St., 
Cambridge, Mass., or care of American Literary Bu- 
reau, Cooper Institate, New York. 





Ladies Shopping ia Boston will find a nice 
placeto dine at Mrs. Stockwell’s, 13 Temple Place. 
Single dinners 25 ceuts. Board by the weex $3.00. 





Harvard Examinations for Women. 
An experienced teacaer proposes to fit for Harvard 
Examinationsin modern languages, History and Lit- 
erature at reasonable prices. Best Cambridge refer- 
ences. Address, M., Woman's JouRNAL Olfice, 





Mary 8. Owoans, narse, 25 Cliff Street, Boston 
Highlands. Experieuce of seven years. Reference, 
E. C. Keller, M. D., Jamaica Plain, Mass. 3m39 





A Young Lady of experience, desires a posi 
tion with a florist to make up, and will in every way 
make herself generally asefal. Situation more an 
object than salary. Good references. Address 5 
Peabody Street, Boston Highlands. 





Miss EK. F. Lane, a graduate of Boston Uni- 
versity, and wao has halfoar years’ experience in 
teaching, will prepare pupils for any college, or for 
the Harvard Examinations for Women. Also will 
give instruction in special stadies, eitner privately or 
in schools. Reference.—J, W. Lindsay, Desa of the 
College of Liberal Arts, Boston University; A. H. 
Buck, Professor of Greek and German; Geo. T. Dip- 
pold, Instractorin French. Address E..F. Laws, 
20 Beacon Street. 





Partner Wanted. —An energetic business per- 
son, man or woman, wanted to bay one nalf interest 
in the Bsacon or Progress, (which is published at 
Indianapolis, [ndiana,) and to take charge of the eub- 
scription department. The Beacon is a weckly paper, 
only five months old and is now self-sustaining, bat 
we wish to enlarge it and extend its circulation. A 
emall amount of cash required. Applicants mus 
favor Woman SUFFRAGE 

MARKY &. HAGGART, Za. & Prop., 

Indianapolis, Ind. Suef. 








E. Jeannette Gooding, M. D. 
Homeeopathist. 


775 Tremont Street, Boston, 
Office hours from 1 to 3 P. m. 


Arvilla B. Haynes, M. D. 





773 Tremont Street, Boston, 


Office hoars from 8 to9 4. M.,and2to4dp.m. 1yi10 





Sarah A. Colby, M. D. 
17 Hanson Street, Boston, 


Rr" Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Office hours from”"10 a. mw. to 5 P. u., dal_y. 
Wednesday and Saturday excepted. 





Mary J. Safford-Blake, M. D. 


Office and"residence, 
3 Hamilton 'Place, Boston. 


Office hours from 11 to 2p. m. 


ANNIE T. FOGG, 


DRESS REFORM ROOMS. 
25 WINTER St. 











- Garments of all kinds cat; basted or made to order. 


Patterns cut from measures, and warranted to fit. 
Latest Patterns for Stamping and Exnbroldery re- 
ceived each week from New York, 


Emancipation Waists, Dross Reform 
Corsets, 
STOCKING AND GARMENT SUSPENDERS. 

b under-flannels of all kinds ready-made or to 
order. 

Infants wardrobes made, and patferns cat. 

Ladies farnishing goods of every kind in improved 
makes. 

ANNIE T. FOGG, 25 Winter Sraser, 

Boston, Room 15. 6m44 


LADIES, 


If you are in want of a pair of NICE FITTING 


FALL OR DRESS BOOTS, 


of the very LATEST STYLE, New York made, eall on 


B. 8. ROWE & CO., 
529 & 531 Washington St, 


2 doors North Boston Theater, 


Also a large assortment of Misees and Children’s 
boots in all widths, which will be sold low. Narrow 
goods 2 specialty. 








$1.50—PRICE RE DUCED—$1.50 
t7"For November. eg 
THE NURSERY, 
A Monthly Mazazine for Youngest Readers. 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE (postage included) $'.50 a year 
in advance. Subscribe now, and get the last two num- 
bers of this year FREE. 4wi4 
JOHN L. SHOREY, 36 Bromfield St., Boston. 


Mrs. Stoddard’s 
LADIES AND GENTLEMEN’S 
COFFEE AND LUNCH ROOM, 


No. 498 Washington Street, Corner of Bedford, 
Boston. Upone flight. Open Sundays, 3Smii 


M. E. Moore. 


Infants’ Wardrobes, Ladies’ Trousseanx, Children's 
Suits, Cloaks and Party Dresses. Special attention 
given to Children's Millinery. 

28 Winter St., Boston. Room 28. 8m44 


Miss D. L. Capen, 


Dress and Cloak Maker, 
28 Winter St., Boston, 
Arcade Building, ltooms 28 & 29. 8m 


Cure by Absorption 
THE HOLMAN 
LIVER PAD 


And its auxiliaries, 
Medicated Plasters 
Medicated Foot Baths 
AND 


ABSORPTION SALT. 


Now is the time to apply these remedies. They 
will do for you what nothing else on earth can. Thou- 
sands in and adjacent to the City of Boston eay 80. 
Pad, $2; Special, $3. Body Plasters, 50c.; Foot 
Plasters, by the pair, 50c. Absorption Salt, Foot 
Baths, 25c. package; 6 packages, $1.25. Ooneuita- 
tions at the office, or by letter, free of charge. (7A 
Lady Physician is in attendance at the Ladies’ Room. 
Take the elevator. 


HOLMAN LIVER PAD CO., 
28 School St., Boston Mass. tf44 
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